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BITBRATURE. 


THE SNOW DROP. 


The snow-drop! ’tis an English flower, 
And grows beneath our garden trees ; 
For every heart it has a dower 

Of old and dear remembrances ; 

All look upon it, and straightway 

Recall their youth, like yesterday ! 
Their sunny years when forth they went 
Wandering in weariless content ; | 
Their little plot of garden ground, 

The pleasant orchard’s quiet bound : 

Their father’s home, so free from care, 

And the familiar faces there : 








The household voices, kind and sweet, 
That knew no feigning—hushed and gone ! 
The mother that was sure to greet 
Their coming with a welcome tone ; 
The brothers, that were children then, 
Now anxious, thoughtful, toiling men ; 
And the kind sisters, whose glad mirth 
Was like a sunshine on the earth :— 
These come back to the heart supine, 
Flewer of our youth! at look of thine ; 
And thou, among the dimmed and gone, 
Art an unaltered thing alone ; 


Unchanged, unchanged—the very flower 
That grew in Eden droopingly. 

Which now beside the peasant’s door 
Awakes his merry children’s glee, 

Even as it filled his heart with joy 
Beside his mother’s door—a boy ; 

The same, and to his heart it brings 

The freshness of those vanished springs. 
Bloom, then, fair flower! in sun and shade } 
For deep thought in thy cup is laid, 
And careless children in their glee, 
A sacred memory make of thee. —Mary Howirr. 








MEROPE. 


One of the Pleiades. Her star is said to be dim among her sisters, because 
she married a mortal. 
A gem hath fallen from the Crown of Heaven ! 
One of a glorious host is gone ; 
And, rayless now where once it shone, 
My star is dim amid the Seven ! 
Your eyes unto the scorned earth turning 
From your high etheria! throne, 
The stars upon your foreheads burning, 
Immortal sisters' ye are gazing down, 
Your arrowy beams through the Blue ether sending, 
As if in radiant anger bending 
O’er her path whose guilt ye mourn ; 
Whose only sin was thus to turn 
Unto a world so sad and sweet, 
Where human love and sorrow meet !— 
Oh! spare the lightnings of your wrathful eyes ! 
Ir. me alone was born and dies 
The fault ye might not share : 
Though I have burst my chain 
Remain 
And bear 
On high your cold but spiritual lot ; 
Your place is there ; 
I murmur not 
Though mine be blotted from the heavenly spheres— 
Your throne mid those bright orbs which trace 
Their wanderings through immeaswied space ;— 
| Your far eternity which knows not years ; 
i Your lofty joys—your ignorance of pain— 
I gave them, and would give again, 
For this dim World of Tears! 
Eveanora Lowisa Monracv. 


—— 
A DAY AT ETON. 


"7 Me quoties curas suadent lenire seniles 

; Umbra tua, et viridi ripa beata toro. 

Sit mihi, primitiasque meas, tenuesque triumphos, 
Sit, revocare tuos, dulcis Etona! dies.” 





| 
| 
| 


ae 


‘Come, parent Eton! turn the stream of time 
Back to thy sacred fountain crown'd with bays! 
Recall my brightest, sweetest days of prime, 
When all was hope and triumph, joy and praise.” 
Lorp We .iEstey. 

Any one living habitually in the country would find it difficult to appreciate 
the delight which a Londoner feels when he quits the great metropolis to pass the 
day either at Hampton Court or Windsor, or indeed to make any other rural ex- 
cursion. A primrose, cowslip, or even the modest daisy, are not regarded by 
him with indifference. He thinks the song of the unseen lark the sweetest mu- 
sic he ever heard. He listens with delight to the notes of the throstle and black- 
bird, and inhales the fresh breeze as if he derived from it a new existence. It 


| made their names an honour to their country. 


the philosopher ; Lord Littleton, Gray, Horace Walpole, West, Waller, Fox, 
Canning, the Marquess Wellesley ; the historian Hallam, and, though last, by 
no means least, the Duke of Wellington, were educated. Here, probably, the 
impulses of ambition were first excited in their breasts, and here they have been 
warmed with the flush of those glorious feelings, the outbreaking of which has 
As we sauntered through the 
courts of the College, we called to mind the numerous great and good men who 


| have been educated at Eton, and thought that many, perhaps in the zenith of 
| their fame, had revisited its classic shades, and acknowledged how far preferable 


wasthe freshness of heart which accompanied the thoughtless school-boy, to all 


| the laurels which they had since reaped. Many, perhaps, beneath its venerable 


elms, have wept over their early friendships, and breathed a sigh at the recollec- 
tion of that day, when they were,launched from the sunny stream of childhood 
into the stormy ocean of public life. That this is the case with at least one 
great man,—one who is equally an honour to his country, as to the school 
in which he was educated,—is evident from the following beautiful apos- 
trophe :— 
‘**Me, when thy shade and Thames’s meads and flowers 
Invite to soothe the cares of waning age, 
May memory bring to me my long-past hours, 
To calm my soul, and troubled thoughts assuage. 


Come, parent Eton! turn the stream of time 
Back to thy sacred fountain crown’d with bays, 

Recall my brightest, sweetest days of prime, 
When all was hope and triumph, joy and praise. 


Guided by Thee, I raised my youthful sight 
To the steep solid heights of lasting fame, 
And hail’d the beams of clear ethereal light 
That brighten round the Greek and Roman name. 


O blest Instruction! friend to generous youth! 
Source of all good! you taught me to intwine 
The muse’s laurel with eternal truth, 
And wake her lyre to strains of faith divine.” 


Beautiful as these lines of Lord Wellesley’s are, they are exceeded by his ori- 
ginal Latin composition on the same sabject ; remarkable as having been writ- 
ten by a great statesman in his eightieth year, yet warm with all the freshness of 


| youth, and the ardour of a true Etonian. 


The enthusiasm of my companion, who had not visited Eton since his school- 
boy days, knew no bounds. Everything he saw delighted him, because he was 
reminded of some youthful prank, or some incident almost forgotten, until the 
spot where it had taken place brought it afresh to his recollection. 
ready to exclaim with the poet, 

“* Ah, happy courts! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seetn to soothe, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.”—Gray. 

We visited every hole and corner which were accessible to strangers; talked 
of floggings and Montem, Dr. Keate and the late Provost, and then adjourned to 
“The Christopher,” to partake of one of Mr. Clarke’s goud dinners, and af- 
terwards strolled about in the evening till it was time to take our departure by 
the last train. 

Eton College was founded in the year 1440 by that unfortunate king, Henry 
ihe Sixth, and established nearly on the same footing as that adopted by William 
of Wykham for his seminary at Winchester. 
sists of a Provost, Vice-Provost, six fellows, a head master, lower master, ten 
assistants, seventy scholars, seven lay clerks, and ten choristers., Besides these, 
there are an unlimited number of scholars who derive no advantage from the Col- 
lege, and who are styled ovpidans. Those on the foundation are called 
King’s Scholars, or familiarly Collegers, and are distinguished from the 
others by wearing a black cloth gown. 
amounted to about five hundred and fifty, although this number is frequently 
exceeded. 

In immediate connection with Eton is King’s College at Cambridge, to which 
establishment, as vacancies occur in it, the senior ‘‘ King’s Scholars” are elected 
from Eton every year. Herethey are enabled to complete their education free 
of expense, and at the end of three years are admitted to fellowships, without 
passing through any preparatory examination. 

The College of Eton is divided into two courts, or quadrangles. In the first 
of these are the chapel, the upper and lower schools, the apartmenis of the head 
and second master, and those set apart forthe scholars on the foundation,—the 
oppidans being lodged in boarding-houses in the town. In the other quadrangle 
are the lodgings of the Provost and Fellows, the great dining-hall, and the library 
of the College. 

The chapel is a fine old Gothic structure ; but, with the exception of a monu- 
ment to Sir Henry Wotton, who was a lay provost of the College, contains no 
memorial of any particular interest. At the west end of the ante-chapel there 
is a beautiful marble statue of the founder in his regal robes, executed by Ba- 
con, in the year 1768. On the monument of Sir Henry Wotton is the following 
remarkable inscription :— 

Hic jacet hujus sententi# primus auctor— 
‘* Disputandi pruritus sit ecclesiarum scabies.” 
Nomen alias quere. 
Or, in English, 
Here lies the Author of this sentence, 
“* May an itching for dispute be the seab of the Church.” 
Seek his name elsewhere. 

In the centre of the principal court is another statue of the founder in bronze. 

On its pedestal is an inscription, purporting that it was placed there in 1719, by 





is always a satisfaction to witness the delight, the real enjoyment, experienced 
by those who, emancipated from the sm ; : 
have a day of pleasure in either of the places referred to - 
means of living are obtained by the sweat of their brow,—who are either chain- 
ed to desks, or shut up in offices or shops the greater part of their time,—enjoy 
their excursion to Hampton Court or Windsor wich a delight peeuliar to them- 
selves. It is a pleasure to witness their happiness, as well as the orderly conduct 
that isnow becoming every day more and more : 
even amongst the humblest class ; a fact wh 
the fears and objections that were formerly urged against the free admission of 
the public to picture-galleries, museums, and gardens. [t was impossible 
to touch upon this subject without bearing this testimony to the correct conduct 
of the working classes, and it is no small gratification to be able to do so 

The emotions excited by a view of Eton College 


from those associated with Windsor. Eton is fraught with a peculiar interest of 


philosophers, and poets 
Hale, Sir Robert Walpole, Harley, Earl of Oxford; 1] 
Cambden, the celebrated Earl of Chatham, Oug 


, 





oke and confinement of London, come to | 
those especially whose 


apparent in visiters to these places, | 
hich at once gives an answer to | 


are of a far different nature | 


ats own. As we enter the venerable walls of the College, it is impossible to | 
call to mind that from this place have issued some of our greatest statesmen 
Here, amongst other great men, the learned John 
ord Bolingbroke, Earl 
htred, the mathematician, Boyle 


Henry Godolphin, then provost of the College. ‘The upper school-room in this 
court, with its stone-arcade beneath, and the apartments immediateJy attached 
to it, were built by Sir Christopher Wren, at the expense of Dr. Allestre, who 
was Provost in the reign of Charles the Second. 

The library, besides a curious and highly valuable collection of books, contains 
an excellent assortment of Oriental and Egyptian manuscripts, many beautifully 
illuminated missals, and other literary curiosities. It has frequently been added 
to by the bequests of different persons who have borne an affection to this vene- 


Mr 
cords in the Tower; Anthony Storer ; and the Rev. Mr. Hetherington, a fello 
of the College. 

the panel. 


| 
w 
Over one of the fire-places is a fine painting of the founder on 


The apartments of the Provost contain the portraits of many learned indivi- 
| duals who have been his predecessors in that office, amongst whom are Sir Tho- 
mas Smith, well known as a statesman; Dr. Stewart, Clerk of the Closet to 
Charles the First ; Sir Henry Saville, and Sir Henry Wotton. There are also 
| half-length portraits of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Robert Walpole. In one of 
| the rooms is a painting of a female on panel, said to be the unfortunate Jane 
| Shore. The supposition principally arises from a belief that her confessor was 





He was | 


The foundation at present con- | 


The total number has generally | 


rable seat of learning. Amongst these are Dr. Waddington, Bishop of Chester ; | 
Mawn, Master of the Charter-House ; Richard Topham, Keeper of the Re- | 


A SS 
| a Provost of the College, for there is nothing in the portrait that gives any idem 
| of the pre-eminence in beauty which we attach to this celebrated female. The 
| forehead is high and broad, and the hair auburn ; but the other features are small, 
and devoid of interest. These characteristics also distinguish her portrait im 
Hampton Court Palace. ; 

| Having given this cursory account of Eton, it will be expected that something 
| should be said on the celebrated triennial pageant of the Montem. 

At this ancient ceremony, as is well known, contributions are levied from all 
passengers and visiters, and the amount presented to the boy who has the goad 
fortune to be at the head of the school, at the time the Montem takes place. 
For this purpose the whole of the scholars, habited in different fancy-dresses, 
march in grand procession to the neighbouring village of Salt-Hill, where a 
dinner is provided for them, aad the money, or salt, which sometimes exceeds 
| one thousand pounds, presented to the head-boy, who is styled for the day, Cap- 
| fain. It is impossible to detail all the different customs and ceremonies which 
take place during these juvenile saturnalia; a general notion, however, may 
perhaps be formed from the following passage, which is extracted from an arti- 
cle published some years ago in Mr. Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, and is ewi- 
dently written by an Etonian. 

“‘ We reached, at length, the foot of the mount,—a very respectable barrow, 
which never dreamt in its Druidical age of the interest which it now excites, and 
the honours which now await it. Its sides are clothed with mechanics in ther 
holiday suits, and happy dairy-maids in their Sunday gear. At its base sit Peer- 
esses in their barouches, and Earls in all the honours of four in-hand. ‘The fag 
is waved; the scarlet coats and the crimson plumes again float amongst us, 
the whole earth seems made for one universal holiday. I love the no-meani 
of Montem. I love to be asked for ‘ salt’ by a pretty boy in silk stockings 
satin doublet ; though the custom has been called —s between robbing 
and begging. I love the apologetical ‘mos pro lege,’ which defies the police 
and the Mendicity Society. I love the absurdity of a Captain taking prece- 
dence of a Marshal, and a Marshal bearing a gilt baton, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees from his right hip ; and an Ensign flourishing a flag with the grace of 
a tight-rope dancer ; and Serjeants paged by fair-skinned Indians, and beardlese. 
Turks; and Corporals in sashes and gorgets, guarded by innocent polemen im 
blue jackets and white trowsers. I love the mixture of real and mock dignity = 
the Provust, in his cassock, clearing the way for the Duchess of Leinster to see 
the Ensign make his bow; or the Head-Master gravely dispensing his leave till 
nine to Counts of the Holy Roman Empire and Grand Seigniors. I love the crush im 
the Cloisters, and the mob on the Mount. I love the clatter of carriages, and 
the plunging of horsemen. I love the universal gaiety, from the peer 
smiles, and sighs that he is no longer an Eton boy, to the country-girl, who mar- 
| vels that such little gentlemen ave cocked hats and real swords. I will net 
attempt to reason about the pleasures of Montem ; but to an Etonian it-is enough 
that it brings pure and ennobling recollections, calls up associations of hope and 
happiness, and makes even the wise feel that there is something better tham 
wisdom, and the great, that there is something nobler than greatness. And 
then the faces that come about us at such a time, with their tales of old 
friendships, or generous rivalries. I have seen to-day fifty old schoolfellows of 
whom I remember only the nicknames; they are now degenerated into schem- 
ing M.P.’s or clever lawyers, or portly doctors; but at Montem they leave 
the plodding world of reality for one day, aud regain the dignity of sixth-form 
| Etonians.” 

It is, indeed, a bright and joyous scene ; and in spite of the stern verdicts of 
| uncompromising censors, may the time be far distant when its innocent buffoon- 
| eries shall be at an end, and it shall cease to be a jubilee for thousands. It ie 
one of those scenes which an assemblage of youth, and health, and high spirits, 
alcne can produce ; it holds before us a mirror of the past, and brings back that 
| early freshness of the heart for which wealth and worldly grandeur are but illex- 
changed. 

In addition to the objects which have already been pointed out as worthy of 
the stranger’s notice, he must not forget to visit the interior of the Upper and 
Lower Schools, on the walls of which he will discover the names of many ce- 
| lebrated men who have been educated at Eton, and which Pepys tells us in hie 
| Memoirs they were inthe habit of carving on the shutters of the windows im 
his time. He should also stroll into the playing fields, with their rich verdure 
and venerable elms ; the Thames calmly rippling along their banks, and Wind- 
sor Castle towering in the distance. This fine pile of buildings is, perhaps, seem 
to greater advantage from these fields than from any other spot, especially whem 
the last faint gleams of a setting-sun rest uponthem. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more beautiful than the whole appearance of the Castle, with its numerous towers 
and Gothic chapel : we call to mind the many interesting events which from the 
| most remote periods of our history have taken place within its walls. We think 

of Herne’s Oak, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakspeare, Falstaff, and all the 
associations with which they are connected. Our thoughts wander to Runne- 
| mede, King John, and Magna Charta; a distant wooded rising-ground reminds 
| us of Cooper's Hill, and Sir John Denham ; and then we revert to Windsor 
Forest, and Pope, and long to wander over the classic scenes connected with 
| the poet and his song, 
“Thy forests, Windsor, and thy green retreats.” 
The Thames, too, is not without its interest, and how delightfully it winds 
| through Datchet! Here the celebrated Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wotten, 
| and his old friend and companion, the good Izaac Walton, enjoyed together the 
| amusement of the rod and line, not improbably seated on that pretty ait whick 
| still belongs to the Provost and Fellows of Eton College. Here, also, Charles 
| the Second sometimes resorted to pass a few idle hours in catching gudgeons, 
| which still abound in this part of the river. This circumstance in his history, 
which is perhaps not generally known, is referred to in the following I'nes, a- 
| tributed in the State Poems to Lord Rochester. 
| “ Methinks I see our mighty Monarch stand, 
His pliant rod now trembling im his hand, 
Pleased with the sport, good man; nor does he know 
His easy sceptre bends and trembles so. 
Fine representative, indeed, of God, 
Whose sceptre’s dwindled to a fishing-rod ! 
Such was Domitian in his Romans’ eyes, 
When his great godship stoop'd to catching flies. 
Bless us, what pretty sport have deities ! 
But see, he now does up from Datchet come, 
Laden with spoils of slaughter’d gudgeon’s home. 
Nor is he warn’d by their unhappy fate, 
But greedily he swallows every bait, 
A prey to every King fisher of state.” 

We might mention the annual festival at Surly Hall, and the interesting sigh* 
on the river of the numerous boats rowed to that place by Eton boys ; but iti« 
| time to conclude. 





| 





“ Floreat Etona 
| It is an old motto, and a pure aspiration ; and long may she flourish, with 
| her classic courts and happy faces, undisturbed by the desolating mania of reform, 
| and the dangerous experiments of modern improvements. 
Hampton Court, May 12, 1840 
ee 
"HE PROGRESS OF SECRET POISONING. 
4 
“'Trath is strange, 
Stranger than fiction.” 
There is nothing in which the progress of civilization is more strongly matic 
ed, than the increased tenderness which is now felt for human life. Every man 
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has a higher consciousness of his own value, in proportion as he receives the 
advantages of civilization ; and he measures the value of another's life by the 
standard of his own. Society better protects its, members. The laws reign. 
The great of the present day die in their beds with no worse enemies to fear 
than ordinary disease, gout or old age. _There have been periods of the world 
when every great man, king. prince, minister, or favourite, was deemed in danger 
of poison; when not a morsel of food was swallowed by the unhappy potentate, 
until it had been tasted by others. Poisoning is now an insulated crime. No 
ane fears it more than he fears assassination in any other way, or highway rob- 
bery ; while in every o:her age of the world, down to the beginning of the last 
century, the secret poi-oner's calling was, in some countries, a profession, not to 
say ofien a department of government. Its progress may be placed among the 
curiosities of humanity, and is worthy of being traced. ie : 

Antiquity will not carry us beyond the origin of secret poisoning. According 
to Homer, Circe had poisons, which she procured from Egypt. Euripides, in 
the Orestes, makes the Phrygian slave attribute the death of Helen to poison. 
We learn from Thucydides that the Peloponnesians were accused of having poi- 
soned the wells of Attica, previous to the appearance of the great plague. Phi- 
lip, a king of Macedonia (8. c. 213,) not the father of Alexander, is one of the 
earliest of recorded persons, who understood the convenience of a secret poison. 
When he had become weary of his connexion with Aratus of Sicyon, he gave 
him a drug, which, according to Plutarch, induced first a slow fever and a dull 
cough, and so by degrees, brought on a consumption. This victim of regal wea- 
riness, when dying, discovered the cause of his fatal illness, and exclaimed to 
those round his couch, ‘ Such are the rewards of royal friendships !” 

The Persians greatly excelled in the art of secret poisoning. Plutarch and 
Ctesias relate, that Queen Parysatis, the mother of Cyrus the younger, put to 
death her daughter-in-law, Statira, by means of a knife poisoned on one side of 
the blade. A bird was set before the two queens at supper ; it was divided by 
the poisoned knife ; Parysatis ate her half with impunity, Statira died. 

‘The use of poisons was very general, if we may believe Virgil, in the East, 
where, according to Plutarch, there was a peculiar punishment inflicted on poi- 
soners when discovered. Their brains were beaten out on a stone; a mode of 
execution which was, perhaps suggested by a common mode of killing serpents. 

Livy tells us, that poisoning never became a matter of judicial inquiry at Rome 
until near two hundred years before the Augustanera. About this time, several 
persons of distinction died suddenly. The fear of pestilence disturbed the city. 
Q. Fabius Maximus was then Curule Aédile, and a female slave came to him and 
promised, on condition of her own pardon, to disclose the cause which created 
this alarm. ‘The stipulated pardon was obtained from the consuls and the se- 
nate, and, guided by the informer, the officers of justice were introduced to a club 
of poisoners.—ladies of the noblest families of the city, busy round the cauldron. 
Twenty females were seized; two of them (one was a Cornelia) undertook to 
speak for the rest, aud declared that the potion was medicinal. ‘ Drink it then, 
yourselecs !” was the short reply. ‘The sisterhood consulted together, and, hags 
as they were, they proved themselves to be homan hags ; they accepted the test, 
drank, and—died. One hundred and seventy more of the noblest Roman ma- 
trons were seized on similar inforination, and condemned. ‘ Before that day,” 
exclaims the perturbed historian, ‘* there never was an inquest of poisoning.” 
The thing was now deemed a “ prodigy, the act not so much of depraved as of 
erazed iinds.” Following the memorable example of what was done in former 
great calamities, it was resolved by the senate, to have anail driven into the tem- 
ple of Jupiter. A dictator was appointed for the mystic rite,—a master of the 
horse named, a nail driven into the sacred place, and a stop put to secret poison- 
ing in the metropolis of the world for nearly two centuries. The crime was 
not, however, confined to the city ; for we are told that, toward the close of the 
Jast Punic war, “ the horrid practice of poisoning was so common, that during 
part of the season, a pretor punished capitally for that crime, above three thou- 
sand persons in a part of Italy, and found informations of this nature multiplying 
upon him.” fia 

After the overthrow of the commonwealth, secret poisoning revived ; it soon 
grew common, proverbial; and Horace, 1n his fifth epode, in which he describes 
the pharmacy of “anidia, Sagana, and Veia, made it poetical. Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, having determined to destroy her second husband, the Emperor 
Claudius, took counsel of Locusta, a superannuated preparer of poisons, who 
had been condemned to death for a thousand crines, but was kept alive by the 
besotted Claudius, asa useful instrument of state vengeance, and at lenoth em- 
ployed against the very person whose dark designs she had been reserved to fa- 
facilitate. 

“Tt is the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 
By this skilful agent a poison was prepared, which should do its “ spiriting gent- 


She Albion. 


July 4. 








Christian Church, for his brother's death. Alexander and his son Cesar 
unscrupulously accepted the proposal. They expressed a willingness to 
deliver the unfortunate prince up to Charles, and appointed a day for his de- 
arture. 

4 On the evening before their victim was to leave Rome, they gave him a 
sumptuous entertainment, and, through the medium of some of the viands, 
administered to him a slow poison. ‘The warm-hearted Geme took an affec- 
tionate farewell of his hosts, thanked them in the most grateful manner for his 
entertainment, in a city whence peace and good will towards men, were sup- 
posed to emanate, and requested their favourable recommendations to his new 
protector. 

Cheerfullv, and without the most remote idea that papal poison was diffus- 
ing its venom through his veins, he travelled to Naples. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived there, when the potion began to operate, and he was quickly numbered 
with the dead. 

“ Bajazet,” adds Tomasi, “ was not wanting on his part to fulfil his promises 
to his brother’s murderers !” 

Convinced by this experiment of the utility of the art, Cesar enrolled it 
among the instruments for effectuating his crimes. 

While ambassador from the pope at the court of Louis XII. of France, he 
poisoned the papal nuncio at Paris, the Bishop of Setta, for indirectly opposing 
his marriage with Carlotta, daughter of the King of Naples, who, shuddering at 
his crimes, had rejected his addresses. Borgia was now 


“in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should he wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 
Strange things he had in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann’d.” 

The hatred which Caesar entertained agains< his eldest brother, Francis, who, 
through the influence of the Pope, had been invested with the dukedom of Gan- 
dia, by Ferdinand, King of Castile and Arragou, and whom he regarded as the 
greatest obstacle in his career of ambition, was further inflamed by the suspi- 
cion that he rivalled him in anamour. To get rid of so troublesome a compe- 
titor in ambition and love, he hired Michelotto, a Spaniard, the most experienc- 
ed bravo of the age, to assassinate his brother, and throw his body iuto the Ti- 
ber. On the eve of the Duke of Gandia’s departure for Naples, to assist at the 
coronation of King Frederick, in his capacity of apostolic legate, the bloody 
deed was accomplished. 

*“ All Rome is in an uproar,” writes a Venetian ambassador, who was present 
during the tumult caused by the murder ; * the Duke of Gandia has been mur- 
dered, and his body thrown into the Tiber. I have been upon the bridge ; I saw 
the body taken out of the river; I followed it to the gates of the castle of St. 
Angelo. We thought we heard the voice of the old Pope wailing audibly above 
all the wild tumult.” 

Alexander, overwhelmed with grief for the death of his favourite son, 
caused the most vigilant search to be made for the assassins ; but this was quick- 
ly stopped by the threats of Catarina Vanozza, the mother of the victim and his 
murderer, 

‘** Sons accurs'd of a detested mother,” 


that if the inquiries did not cease, he himself should perish by the same hand 
which had destroyed his son. Nor did the consequence of this dreadful crime 
terminate here. 

The Pope's relative, Giovanni Borgia, a Legate a latere, had been heard to 
regret the fate of Francis; his life was therefure doomed. On his way to 
Rome, he passed the camp tefore Forli, which Casar Borgia was then besieg- 
ing, and stopped to salute his kinsman. Casar afiectionately received, and in- 
vited him to dinner. A poisoned dish was placed before Giovanni ; he no soon- 
er partook of its contents, than he felt its effects. He lingered for a few 
days, and expired at Fossumbrune ; when dying, he was heard to say, “ Alas! 
I see now too weil, that we must all follow the same road with the Duke of 


Gandia !” 


Agnelli, Archbishov of Cosenza, incurred the displeasure of the Borgia fami- 
y. One evening he entertained some friends and relatives at supper; next 
morning he was found a corpse in bed, his body so discoloured, that his attend- 
ants were unable to look upon the remains of their master. The hatred which 
Alexander and his son bore to the Orsini and Savelli is well known; one member 
of the former illustrious race was added to the catalogue of their victims who 
suffered by poison. During the struggles of those families with the Pope, the 
Cardinal Orsino fell into the hands of the enemy of bis race. He was safely 
secured in the Castle of St. Angelo. His mother, 

‘“* Oppress’d with wrongs, and therefore full of fears ; 








ly,” and avoid the dangerous éclat of a sudden catastrophe. It was administered 
in a dish of mushrooms, which the facetious Nero used, ever after, to call * the 
food of the gods!” and proceeded in its wasting and torpid process. Claudius, 
however, found some unexpected relief from some medical remedies, and Agrip- 
pina became alarmed ; but Xenophon, the imperial physician, assisted the ailing 
monarch to a bolus of sharper efficacy, and sent him on that anabasis from which 
there is no return. Locusta deserved well of Agrippina and her son; she was 
fitly rewarded by future employment. As Claudius had been removed for fear 
he should raised Britannicus, his son, to the throne, it occurred to him that ‘to 
make assurance double sure,” Britannicus, whose cause Agrippina had now es- 
poused, should be put out of the way Locusta was again consulted, and pre- 
pared a grace-cup for the doomed prince. It was again a slow and wasting poi- 
son; but more rapi appliances were wanted. Nero called his infernal agent in- 





to the imperial presence, taunted her with having the Lex Julia before her eyes, 
enjoined a more vigorous practice ; and to impress his advice, beat her with his 
august hands. She prepared a more active poison in his sight. It was given to 
a kid ; the animal languished five hours. New threats and new blows followed. 
Another potion was distilled, and being tried upon a pig, produced instant death. 
At an entertainment in the Imperial Palace, the said poison was administered to 
the youthful prince, who, as soon as he swallowed it, dropped senseless from his 
couch. ‘The guests, alarmed, rose to retire ; but Nero assured the: that the 
boy had only fallen into one of those fits to which he had been subject from his 
earliest youth. It was, however, the fit ofdeath. Locusta was pardoned of her 
former crimes, liberally endowed, and placed by her discerning patron. Turnus 
informs us, at the head of a poisoning department of government, 
“Ex quo Cesareas soboles homicida Locusta 
Occidit, curmque veneni admota Neroni est.” 

It is said she afterwards directed her kind offices to her imperial employer. Up- 
on the accession of the Emperor Galba, the old wretch was dragged to execu- 
tion amidst the shouts and insults of the populace. Nae 

The empire became degenerate ; repeated invasions of barbarians bringing 
their own uncouth Scythian venoms with them, destroyed everything like classi- 
eal poisoning. In the ages of barbarism, the dark, dreary, and illiterate ages of 
the empire of the west, there was one unrecorded promiscuous vulgar practice 
of allthe arts of assassination ; an unlicensed and empiric use of the bowl and 
the dagger, which affords little on which curiosity can safely rest. 

But the golden days of the papacy arrived. With other sister arts, that of 
poisoning again revived, and “ shook the poppies from her brow.” 

Pope Benedict XI. was poisoned through the medium of adish of his favour- 
ate fruit, figs, sent him by the nuns of St. Petronnilla. The profligate Urban 
VI. also died of poison ; and Alexander V. suffered from the same cause, admi- 
nistered by his physician. 

The name of Borgia is synonymous with every thing that is base, cruel, and 
detestable. The crimes of the father, Pope Alexander V1., were inherited and 
surpassed by his son, Cesar Borgia, wlio may be regarded as an almost literal in- 
carnation of whatever is most odious and infamous amongst mankind. Educated 
in an age when every petty court was a school of immorality, perfidy, and false- 
hood ; when the frequency of political intrigue had utterly effaced all shame ; 
when treaties afforded no guarantee, and oaths inspired no confidence ; they sys- 
tematized crime, and carried impudence., bad faith, and utter disregard of all ties, 
human and divine, to an extent previously unknown. Other monsters have been 
hurried on by their passions, but the cardinal-duke calculated every thing, even 
to ferocity ; judged every thing with reference to his own particular objects ; sa- 
crificed every thing to his own immediate interests; and regarded religion, 
morality, and humanity, as tools or engines which might, occasionally be service- 
able, but which, when no longer useful or convenient, were to be broken and 
cast aside. He is asolitary figure in history ; perfect in all its proportions, and 
alike diabolical in every feature and lineament ; an apparent anomaly in the 
course of Providence, but, doubtless permitted to exist for wise, though inscru- 
table purposes, 

“ If plagues and earthquakes break not Heav'n's design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline’” 

Deeply steeped in the slough of assassination, it wocld have been strange in- 
deed if the art of secret poisoning had not been familiar to such characters as Alex- 
ander and Cesar Borgia. His first experiment in this department of crime was 
on an eastern prince. 

Geme, son of Sultan Mahmoud, the conqueror of Constantinople, had sought 
safety in Western Europe, after an unsuccessful insurrection in Asia Minor, to 
displace his elder brother, the Sultan Bajazet. Endowed with many excellent 
qualities, the prince lived for some years happily in Rome, under the protection 
of the papacy. Charles VIII. of France, when preparing for an expedition 
against the ‘Turks, demanded him of Alexander VI. The Pope refused to grati 
fy the French monarch ; but that prince cut the matter short, by expressing his 
Sunneinetion to use force, if necessary, to seize onGeme. Alexander, to be re- 

wenged, sought the alliance and assistance of “the malignant Turk.” Ba- 


jezet not only promised these, but offered 300,000 ducats to the head of the 


A widow, husbandless, subject to fears,” 

to secure for her son good treatment in prison, surrendered her w ealth to his cap- 
tors, but maternal affection availed not. Alexander promised the unhappy mo- 
ther that her wishes should be complied with, that her son should be used with 
tenderness and indulgence. As an earnest of his intention, the Pope informed 
the noble lady, that as the cardinal was indisposed, he had ordered his own physi- 
cian to attend him. Fatal order! On a Monday it was given; on the ensuing 
Wednesday the victim of papal cruelty was no more. Poison had done its 
worst. 

Crimes of this enormity rarely go unpunished on the scene of their commis- 
sion. Alexander VI. and Casar Borgia were not permitted to be classed among 
the exceptions to human retribution. ‘ Even-handed justice returned the ingre- 
dients of the poisoned chalice to their own lips.” Alexander had created nine 
new cardinals, whom he chose from the richest prelates of his court. Scarcely 
were they consecrated, when the Pope and his son determined, by their deaths, 
to make themselves masters of their wealth. For this purpose they invited the 
newly-made cardinals to sup at a vineyard near the Vatican, belonging to one of 
them, Adriano di Corneto. Casar Borgia sent the Pope’s butler, who was to 
wait at supper, some flasks of wine, which he had mixed with a poison called 
Canterelle, a seldom-failing potion. The butler had strict orders that none but 
the cardinals should taste of it. In the cool of a sultry Italian evening in Au- 
gust, the sacerdotal party assembled in the vineyard. Alexander, although a 
practical atheist, was nevertheless a superstitious man. He had been told by an 
astrologer that, so long as he carried the holy wafer about him, he should never 
die ; he, therefore, usually had the consecrated host, enclosed in a gold box, 
about his person. Suddenly he discovered that he had left it behind him ; he be- 
came alarmed, and, despatching Monsignor Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV., to his 
chambers in the Vatican for the bread thus endowed with immortality, he pro- 
posed that supper should be delayed until his return. The slightest expression 
of a wish was law in the priestly vineyard. The butler took the opportunity 
likewise to return for some peaches for the dessert, which had been forgotten. 

When Caraffa reached the Pope’s apartments, his eyes were saluted with the 
sight of an apparition,* in the likeness of his master, lying as it were dead, and 
stretched on a bier; he was affrighted and dismayed, he sunk for atime to the 
ground ; at last he found courage to clasp in his hands the box containing the host, 
and hastened to the banquet. 

While Caraffa and the butler were thus gone, Alexander, affected by the ex- 
treme heat of the day, called for wine. The under-butler hastened to the side- 
board, where he found six flasks placed apart from the rest; these he imagined 
to contain a superior description of wine, and therefore poured outa goblet full 
for the master of the feast. ‘The Pope, eager to quench his thirst, and suspect- 
ing no danger, drank profusely of the wine, and handed the cup to his son, who 
drained it to the dregs. The attendants returned, and the party sat down to sup- 
per: The joison performed its work expeditiously, Alexander fell back in his 
chair, as if in a fit, and Casar was seized with exquisite pains and agonies. They 
were quickly conveyed to the Vatican. The Pope lingered for a few days, and 
in spite of all medical aid, expired on the 18th of August, 1503, the victim of 
the draught he had prepared for others. The youth and vigorous constitution of 
Cesar enabled him to recover, after having been repeatedly plunged into a cis- 
tern of cold water,and afterwards placed in the belly of a bull and a mule ripped 
up alive. But it was only to find that he had outlived his fortune and his gran- 
deur, to see himself depressed, and his enemies exalted ; for he was afterwards 
divested of all his acquisitions, and sent as a prisoner to Spain, in order to free 





Italy from an incendiary, and the Italian princes from those dangers which his 
turbulent and restless spirit made them fear, even although he was deprived of 
power. 

Guicciardini states that the able successor of Alexander, Pius III., is supposed 
to have<lied of poison conveyed into an ulcerous sore in his leg, at the instiga- 
tion of Pandolpho l’etrucci, the Prince of Siena. ‘ 
_Neither the splendid papacy and personal popularity of Leo X., nor the mild 
virtues and conscientious spirit of conciliation displayed by his successor, Adrian 
VI., saved them from the fatal draught. During the war of Urbino, Cardinal 
Alfonso Pestrucci, and several of his brethren in the conclave, conspired to poi- 
son their spiritual master, Leo. The conspiracy was, however, discovered, the 
cardinals confessed their guilt; Pestrucci and some of his “meaner fellows” 
suffered for their crime, and Leo, to extend his influence in the conclave, and 
protect himself against future attacks, created in one day thirty-one cardinals. 
Poison, however was Leo's doom. ‘lhe fatal potion was administered by his 
chamberlain, Bernardo Maluspina, at the instigation of the French monarch ; and 
so effectual was its operation, that the head of the Christian church is said to have 
expired without those ceremonies which are considered of such essential impor- 
tance by the Roman church. According to Cureus, Adrian of Utrecht likewise 
tell a victim to the desire of the holy college for a new election, and was, at their 
instigation, taken off by a poisoned host. 








* This story of the apparition is mentioned by Tomasi, p. 296 and is particularly re- 
lated by Felibieg, in his Entretiens sur le Vies des Peintres, who says he perused the nar- 
rative ina MS.in Cardinal Barberini’s library at Rome. 





For upwards of fifteen years the Cardinal Montalto, the Ass of La Marca, as 
Cardinal Farnese called him, appeared to be daily on the verge of the grave ; he 
tottered along the streets upon his crutch, with a deep and hollow cough, a fail- 
ing voice, and every symptom of a broken constitution and premature decrepitude. 
The aged Gregory XIII. at last died ;-the cardinals were assembled in the conclave ; 
unable for some time to agree in their choice of a successor ; in hopes of an early 
election, they nominated Montalto to the tiara. The scrutiny over, the decision 
was announced, the decrepitude and infirmities of the cardinal disappeared ; as 
Sixtus V., he dashed his crutch to the ground, sprung up at once to his natural 
height, and thundered out the Te Deum, to the astonishment and dismay of the 
assembled purple. Cardinal de Medici, finding words at last to speak, express- 
ed his surprise at this sudden change in his look, which had been downcast, and 
was now lofty and erect. . 

** While | was cardinal,” replied the Pope, “my eyes were fixed upon the 
earth, that I might find the keys of heaven ; now I have found them, I look to 
heaven, for I have nothing more to seek on earth!” The cardinals shrugged 
up their shoulders, and Severino whispered his neighbour, ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us all !” 

The doors of the holy college were thrown open, and the conclave passed in 
procession to St. Peters’s. The people were astonished to see in an upright and 
athletic Pope, the poor old cardinal, who used to faint as he staggered through 
the streets. “ Plenty, Holy. Father! Plenty and Justice!” shouted the popu- 
lace. ‘ Pray to God for Plenty, and I'll give you Justice,” answered the head 
of the church. Sixtus was elected in 1585, he died by poison in 1590. He was 
contemporary with Philip If. of Spain, who was the most experienced poisoner 
of his age, and who was wont to call the poison of which he commonly made 
use, his regurescat in pace. By this infernal art Philip sacrificed his son, Don 
Carlos, and his brother, Don John of Austria; his scruples were not, there- 
fore, likely to prevail when the removal of the head of his religion was 
advantageous. Sixtus used to say to Philip’s ambassador at Rome, “‘ Know M. 
ambassador, that we fear nothing from your master, but one of his requiescats 1m 
pace.” He had reason to fear them, for he died their victim. The Pope’s un- 
willingness to declare in favour of the league against tie King of Navarre, and 
his designs on Naples, were the origin of the Spaniard’s hatred. Henry IV. on 
hearing of Sixtus’s death, exclaimed, ‘ Heaven had no share in it; this is a 
stroke of the Spaniards! TI have lost a Pope after my own heart.” To the list 
of papal victims of the art, Popes Pius III., and Clement XIV. have been add- 
ed,* but from it must be expunged Clement VI!., who was long supposed to have 
been killed by a poisoned torch carried before him in a procession. 

From the crimes and the murders of Popes, let us turn to events which at 
least were enlivened with romance, and had their origin in more excitable pas- 
sions-than the cool malignity of ambition. 

Bianca Cappello was the daughter of a patrician of Venice, and born about 
1544. Her motherdied when she was only eight years old, leaving her, as a se- 
curity against her father’s extravagance, an ample provision. Her father to avoid 
payment of the portion thus bequeathed, confided her to the charge and absolute 
control of an old governante. ‘The beautiful Bianca, thus deserted, soon attract- 
ed the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a handsome young Florentine. An inter- 
view took place, which led to many more, till at last the two lovers made each 
other a solemn promise of marriage, and met almost every night. In the mean 
time her father was united with Elena Grimani, sister of the patriarch of Aqui- 
leia, a lady inordinately proud of “ her lang pedigree.”” ‘The stepmother induced 
her husband to propose to Bianca to take the veil, or to marry an aged suitor, who 
sighed for the possession of her youthful charms. Bianca informed her lover of 
the alternatives, and escaped with him from parental tyranny. Her relatives 
were incensed at the elopement, and pretending that the Florentine plebeian and 
his fair companion had thus insulted the whole body of Venetian aristocracy, they 
prevailed on tle Council of Ten to employ the most, vigorous measures against 
the fugitives. The lovers, however, escaped from the territory of the republic, 
and after a journey of danger, reached Florence. The Council of Ten despatch- 
ed two assassins to Florence to viudicate their authority. Bianca and her hus- 
band heard the dismal intelligence, and threw themselves on the protection of 
the youthful and sensual Francesco de Medici, to whom the cares of government 
had been intrusted by his father, Cosmo. 

Francesco, excited by the fame of Bianca’s beauty, and the political ferment 
that had been caused by the elopement, gave the lovers hopes of his protection. 
He gave them an audience, and felt all the symptoms of a nascent passion. Bi- 
anca’s acquaintance with the prince soon degenerated into guilt. 

The intrigue was, however, kept for some time very secret, as the prince was 
about to marry Giovanna, Archduchess of Austria, but after that marriage was 
concluded, thinking it no longer necessary to conceal his inclinaflons, Francesco 
established Bianca in one of his palaces, and gave Pietro a high office at court 
with a liberal income. Pietro became haughty and overbearing, and at length 
grew utterly insupportable to the court, to the prince, and even to Bianca her- 
self. Pietro was soon disposed of; he was one night surrounded in the streets 
by a dozen bravos, and instantly despatched. ‘The prince’s visits to Bianca now 
became more frequent and more open ; political favours were obtained through 
her interposition, and those who were ambitious of court distinction neglected 
the prince’s wife to gain the good-will of his mistress. ‘The haughty Austrian 
princess ill brooked this marked neglect ; she complained to her husband, to the 
emperor her father, to Cosmo, to every one. Cosmo mildly reproved Francesco ; 
Cardinal Ferdinand, his second son, interfered with more energy—he loaded his 
brother with reproaches ;—Francesco fled for consolation to the society of Bianca, 
who charmed him with her beauty and her sprightly conversation. The people, 
sympathizing with the unfortunate Giovanna, and oppressed with their own 
wrongs, rose in rebellion ; but all was in vain. ‘The revolt was suppressed, the 
cardinal retired to Rome, Cosmo died, aud the archduchess, after enduring the 
bitterest sorrows, also died suddenly. Francesco was shocked by these events ; 
he endeavoured to escape from the lures of his Calypso, he even quitted Flo- 
rence ; but “the supersubtle Venetian” resorted to all the arts her ingenuity 
and ambition could aevise, and even the prince’s confessor was induced to second 
her efforts ; she succeeded in raising herself secretly to the grand ducal throne, 
only a few months after the death of her ill-fated rival. 

The marriage was afterwards publicly solemnized with the greatest magnifi- 
cence, and although Tuscany was at that period suffering from famine and an ac- 
cumulation of calamities, no less than three hundred thousand ducats were wan- 
tonly lavished on the disgraceful pageant. 

Bianca now became desirous of reconciling all who had before opposed her 
ambition. Amongst these Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, and at her re- 
quest Francesco invited his eminence to pay a visit to himself and Bianca at 
Cajano, where they then resided. ‘The cardinal left Rome accordingly, and ar- 
rived at his brother’s, who with Bianca, received him with great affection — 
He seemed sensible of their attentions, and affected a warm attachment to his 
new relative, when suddenly the Grand Duke and Bianca were together violent- 
ly attacked by illness of the same description. Poison was too evidently at work, 
and in a few hours they expired, leaving the cardinal, to whom their deaths are 
generally attributed, heir to the throne. Such is the brief sketch of a life which 
has employed the pen of romance in various languages. 

But the gloomy and feeble-minded Francesco di Medici was not the only des- 
cendant of the artful, dissolute, and cruel Cosmo, who fell by poison. Cosmo 
was himself the principal actor in another domestic, and not less appalling trage- 
dy. ‘The cruel parent surprised his daughter Maria, at the early age of fourteen, 
leaning her arm on the neck of one of his pages ;—she was forthwith poisoned 
by hisownorders! Truly has it been remarked, that it is impossible to disco- 
ver in the whole range of history, a farnily whose qualities and merits have been 
more overrated than that of the Medici. Considered as citizens we behold them 
assiduously employed in base and treacherous machinations against the liberties 
of their own country ; examined as princes, we do not discover a single in- 
dividual, who, divested of the artificial splendour of a throne, and of the exag- 
gerated and deceptive eulogies of servile writers, retain any thing to Command 
our admiration ; enter their palaces, our eyes are shocked by witnessing the per- 
petration of the most odious and detestable crimes. 

To record the progress of Italian poisoning would require volumes. Sismondi, 
in his “ History of the Italian Republics,” justly remarks, that “ assassination 
and poison were the common means of their government.” 

“Crimes of dire name, which, disbelieved of yore, 
Become familiar, and revolt no more.” 


The later princes of the Italian republics scarcely ever attained power without 
getting rid of intervening relatives by poison or the dagger. ‘Po them may be 
fairly applied, with a substitution of sex, Juvenal’s dreadful, and perhaps exag- 
gerated description of the Roman ladies of his day, with which he concludes his 
sixth satire. 
‘“* Abroad, at home, the Belides you.meet, 

And Clytemnestras swarm in every street ; 

But here the difference lies :—those bungling wives, 

With a blunt axe hack’d out their husbands’ lives : 

While now, the deed is done with dextrous art, 

And a drugg’d bowl performs the axe’s part. 

Yet, if the husband, prescient of his fate, 

Have fortified his breast with mithridate, 

She baffles him e’en there, and has recourse 

To the old weapon for a last resource.” 

If any reliance is to be placed on an old saw of the early reformers, descriptive 
of the cities of Italy, Florence was as celebrated for poisoning, as Milan for jug- 
gling, Venice for hypocrisy, Bologna for lying, Naples for intrigue, or Rome for 
superstition. Milan might, however, dispute this claim, by virtue of a column 








* By Gmelin, a German medical writer on Toxicology ; he attempts to show, from 
the symptoms, that both these Popes died from arsenic secretly and gradually given. 
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erected on the ruins of a house, in which had resided a wretch who had poisoned 
all the wells of that city. ; 

The mistress of the Italian art of poisoning, did not, however, make her ap- 
pearance until the latter part of the seventeenth century. The Signora To‘fa- 
na flourished first at Palermo ; but towards the close of the age, she removed 
from that provincial sphere to Naples. She contrived a delicate prepaiation of 
arsenic dissolved, of ,which from four to six drops were sufficient to produce 
death. It entered freely into commerce, and was known by the names of agua 
della Toffana, acquetta de Napoli, and simple acquetta. In common cases, ‘Tof- 
fana was paid for her panacea ; but ladies who wished to cultivate the graces of 
widowhood, were supplied gratuitously. She dispensed it in small phials, stamp- 
ed with the image of good St. Nicholas of Bari, and labelled as his manna, 
which was the name of a specific well known in Italy, as being endowed with 
marvellous virtues to heal diseases. Under this holy guise, the liquid passed, as a 
sacred article, the Neapolitan custom-houses untaxed. 

The governor of Naples, afterwards the Emperor Charles VI., at last began 
to bestir hiinself. Toffana took refuge in an ecclesiastical asylum, where she 
bade defiance for some time to justice, and continued to vend her catholicon. 
But the scandal became at length too great to be borne. She was dragged from 
her place of refuge, and thrown into prison. The clergy protested against this 
violation of holy places, and roused the people. The government had recourse 
to fraud, it circulated a report that Toffana had poiscned the public wells, and 
turned the current of popular feeling against her and her supporters. Being put 
to the rack, she confessed her enormities, named those whv had afforded her pro- 
tection, admitted that she had been instrumental in the death of no less than six 
hundred persons; and stated that the day before her last flight from justice, she 
had sent two boxes of her manna to Rome. They were found in the custom- 
house of the papal city. In despite of the remonstrances of the church, she was 
privately strgngled, and her body thrown into the courtyard of the convent from 
which she Jad been taken. But her art did not perish with her; and accofding 
to Keysles, who saw Toffana in confinement in 1730, and describes heras “a 
little old woman,” her acguetta continued to be prepared in great quantities after 
herdeath. A humane physician, Dr. Branchaletti, wrote a book on the antidotes 
to these Stygian drops. 

Contemporancously with the early part of the career of Toffana, Rome once 
more became the scene of extensive secret poisonings, under the papacy of Alex- 
ander VII. ‘The sudden and unaccountable deaths of several newly-married 
men of rank alarmed thecity. Inquiries were instituted, andthrough the aid of 
the confessional, it was discovered that the Roman ladies had once more formed 
a poisoning society, over which presided a; fortune-teller named Hieronyma 
Spara, and who nad acquired a knowledge of the art from Toffana, at Palermo. 
Spara, her assistant Gratiosa, and three other females, were publicly executed ; 
while the milder punishments of whipping and banishment were reserved for 
those of gentler blood.—( T’o be continued.) 


THE HUNTSMAN’S WEDDING. 


The Squire, as he was invariably called by the country-folk, was lolling in an 
antique-fashioned chair, worked fancifully with figures and flowers, reading the 
County Advertiser, after a subs:antial breakfast, when the perusal of the account 
of his hounds’ last dashing run was interrupted by the entrance of the huntsman, 
familiarly called ‘ Jumping Will,” looking peculiarly sheepish, otherwise bash- 
ful. He industriously stroked down the straight hair over his temples with one 
hand, and engaged the other with plucking a button from his waistcoat. A height- 
ened colour had spread over his round cheeks, always rubicund from health ; and 
altogether Jumping Will’s appearance had fallen from its usual careless and know- 
ing bearing. 

* All right in the stable ?” 

“ Right as a trivet, sir,” laconically replied Will, occupying a seat. 

“The kennel in proper trim ?” 

“ Even as bricks !” 

“Then I don’t care for anything else,” replied the Squire. 

“ But Ido, sir,” said Will, with emphasis upon the pronoun. 

* You—yvou care for anything else but the kennel or stable !” 

“Ves, I do, sir,” repeated Will. 

‘““Ay—ay! A good cubbing season, I suppose.” 

“That's all in good time, sir. But what I now want is your approval to my 
getting myself coupled with Nancy, the dairy-maid, sir.” 

‘** What, married, William?” inquired the Squire, dropping the paper in sur- 
prise, and looking at the blushing Will. 

“ Buckled to, as a match pair, is our want, sir,” was the reply from the hunts- 
man, who, drooping his head, felt—as he afterwards described it to Nancy,— 
“like a fox with his earth stopped, inclined to hide himself, but did’nt know 
where.” 

* “You wan't to spoil yourself, spoil the hounds, and spoil the horses, eh, Wil- 
liam? Who the devil is to ride the colts after you’re marricd !” passionately 
asked the Squire. 4 

“* Me, of course, sir,” rejoined Will. 

“ You—you ride after being harnessed in the shafts of matrimony ! 
You'll not take a water-furrow.” 4 

“ But I will, though; and so I told Nancy. But, bless your soul, sir! she’s 
the very gal to see a fellow brush a rasper. She boasts and brags of my riding 
to all the other maids in the house, and says she never would have had me but for 
the way I ride, and as 

“ And what !’’ said Will’s master, as he hesitated to complete Nancy’s reasons 
for having him. 

“ She says, the fine appearance I cut in the cap and pink,” replied the hunts- 
man, looking hard at the Squire’s face, after many attempts to raise his eyes from 
the carpet. ; 

Will saw the burst of laughter about to issue from the Squire’s inflated cheeks, 
and seeing the omen of the success of his suit, he slapped smartly his doe-skin 
smalls with his broad hand, and a simultaneous roar proceeded from the two, 
which rang merrily to the roof, and was echoed far away into hall and kitchen, 
parlour and pantry. The fellow-servants, with the fair subject of Will's adora- 
tion, were all assemuled, in anxiety to learn the result of the mission, when the 
loud laugh informed them of the unquestionable success of it, and many were 
the salutes and presses of the hand Nancy received, with her bright hazel eyes 
filled with tears of joy, from the happy crowd, who anticipated the frolic they 
were sure to have at the wedding. ; 

Wili tried to thank his master, but the words died upon his lips ; and turning 
round, he hastily left the room, brushing the tears from his rough honest face as 
they coursed each other downwards. Upon joining the assembled servants and 
Nancy, Will related all that had passed between him and the Squire. Loud was 
the praise bestowed upon the latter by all; and when the delighted maid was 
congratulated as ‘“‘ Mrs. William Wisk, as was to be,” 


“ Then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks ; as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gathered lily.” 


It was a frosty day in the month of January. The well-heaped fire upon the 
hearth glowed fiercely, and crackled away, as log after log was added by an offi- 
cious boy, whose duty generally was that of driving the cows to be milked, and 
otherwise attending upon them. His round cheeks bore shining marks of yellow 
soap, and he was dressed in his Sunday suit. 7 ; 

“T think that I ought to have gone to the church to see our Nance booked, 
though,” said he to hinself. «Every one’s gone but me. ‘That ain’t fair. I’m 
left to keep up the fires. Well, then, never mind; here goes !”’ and another 
large log was thrown upon the blazing pile. 

A large quantity of holly and ivy was stuck upon the walls of the room,—a 


spacious apartment called the “ Servants’ Hall,”—and a fine large mistletoe was 
suspended frum the centre of the ceiling. 


“ Here they come !” 
of the window. 


Along the gravel-drive to the house came the wedding-party from the village- 
church close by. The bride and William walked first, arm-in-arm ; the former 
in an appropriate dress furnished by the Squire, and the latter in a new hunting- 
costume, complete, ornamented with a large white satin f st 

g 


N h he S avour on his left breast. 
Next to them came the Squire and the Rector’s daughter, who honoured the 
happy couple as bridesmaid. 


a ‘Then followed about forty gentlemen in scarlet 
coats, and their sporting equipments, who constantly rode with the Squire's 
hounds, and came to the marriage of “ Jumping Will,” thus dressed, as a com- 
pliment to their favourite leader of the chase. Bringing up the rear were the fel- 
low domestics of Mrs. Wisk, and the invited guests, all decked in favours, and 
gaily dressed in their best apparel. 

Across the huntsman’s shoulders was slung a beautiful silver horn. a present 
from his master. His highly-polished top-boots were ornamented with a pair of 
spurs of the like material,given by “the gentlemen of the hunt :” together with 
a whip elegantly ornamented, and a cap well lined with sovereigns. The motley 
group entered the servants’ hall, and Mrs. Wisk was immediately seized by the 
cow-boy as she entered, and taken under the mistletoe. A loud hearty smack 
was accomplished upon the lips of the bride, before being aware of the intentions 
of the young gallant " 

“There!” exclaimed he. “I was determined to be first. 
don’t be jealous ; I considered it my right.” 

The Squire pinched the boy’s ear, and with feigned anger, said, “ You 
stoat! how dare you poach upon another's manor, eh ?” 

A capacious bow] was brought 





Fudge ! 





exclaimed the boy, clapping his hands, and peering out 


Mr. Jumping Wi! 
young 


( nto the room by the butler, whose strained 
and fingers proved that the weight of the burthen was anything but trifling 
contents smoked, and to the ceiling a continued cloud issued of odoriferous stea 
particularly pleasing to the olfactory nerves. iii 
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‘ Now gentlemen, girls, and boys,” said the Squire, stirring up the hot liquid 
with a ladle, “hold your glasses close ; but don’t touch adrop untill give the 
word,” 
| All were charged. The Squire stood in the centre of the company, and hold- 
| ing his filled goblet high above his head, said in a loud voice, “ Here's the health 
and prosperity of Jumping Will and his pretty wife ' May they live in uninter- 
rupted happiness, peace, and plenty.” 

Loud was the shout which rang from the circle of sincere friends upon the com- 
pletion of the sentiment. Cheer after cheer rang far and wide as each contin- 
ued to express the real fervour entertained. 

** Now for one more,” said the Squire, “as a finish.” 

Far away that shout was heard ; in the clear frosty air it went over hill and 
valley, wood, and dell, as merrily as the occasion merited ; and, as it died away 
into a scarcely audible echo, the hounds inthe kennel not far off answered the 
cheerful sound by breaking into a sudden musical cry. 

“ That's as it should be !” exclaimed the Squire. _‘* You hear those dumb ani- 
mals prompting you to speechify, William. Come let’s have it over.” 

The huntsman stood forward ; and witha slight exertion to obtain confidence 
by a preliminary cough, he commenced, 

“My kind master, gentlemen, and friends, if I try at a long speech, I shall 
either break down, or get pounded ; therefore the sooner I cut across the country 
the better. My talking for a year—supposing I could talk so long,—couldn’t 
say how much I’m obliged to ye for your great kindness to me and my wife here. 
Coming to my wedding, gentlemen o’ the hunt, is more than I could or did ex- 
pect; and now, all I’ve to say in conclusion is, take my best thanks for your fa- 
vours to me and Nance, and God bless you all.” 

Will’s brief speech was received with acclamations of pleasure from every- 
body ; and after much kissing under the Druidical branch, with the pretended re- 
luctance of the lasses, and the evinced sincerity of the lads, the Squire ordered 
the prepared dinner to be brought in. 

Haunches of fine venison, barons of beef, fresh-killed pike from the store-pond, 
speckled trout, hares, rabbits, pigeon-pies, partridges, pheasants, plum-puddings, 
and other dainties, too numerous to mention, were in due time placed upon the 
long table, squeaking from the ponderous mass opon its surface. Then followed 
such a confusion of noises, out-Babeling Babel. Knives and forks rattled, plates 
clinked, chairs and benches were taken, and the feast commenced in earnest. The 
Squire sat in the centre of the guests, and was the very life of the scene. He 
talked to one, laughed with another, hallooed to a third, and, if the etiquette ob- 
served in refined society was disregarded, more good-humour, fun, and frolic, ex- 
isted, than in the automaton circles of freezing fashion for an age. 

Large round jugs of foaming ale quickly disappeared, and were as soon re- 
placed. Inthe middle of the table, just opposite to the Squire, stood a huge 
wassail-cup, of antique form. It was filled to the brim with spiced wine. ‘Tak- 
ing hold of the sides with both hands,the Squire raised the vessel to his lips, 
and, as was his custom after a feast, said, “I drink to the friendship of my 
guests,” 

From him the cup was passed regularly round, and each drank from its con- 
tents, varying the toast to “ the friendship of my friend or master,” as the case 
might be. 

The table was quickly cleared when the dinner was over, and numerous bowls 
of punch were introduced upon it. Bottles of port, *‘old as the hills,” and of 
Madeira,bright as the beam of the bride’s laughing eyes, were also placed in rows 
at proper distances. Now the smart joke and merry jest were cracked. Light 
was the laugh which momentarily came unrestrained from the hearts of the as- 
sembled carousers. Pledge after pledge were exchanged, and nothing was there 
but delight and revelry. 

About an hour after the dinner all rose to clear away for the country-dance, 
and romping reei. 

The village Orpheus was mounted upon an empty barrel in the corner of the 
hall, and lustily he commenced scraping a rapid movement. The Squire led off 
the bride in the first dance, and enjoyed the spirit of it as much as any one. 

“On with ye! Give them a hark-forward, William !” hallooed he: and the 
huntsman obeyed the instructions by stunning the company witha ‘ Yoiks! yoiks 
fur’ard !”” and concluded with a long musical wind upon his horn. On danced 
the merry company, until from want of breath they were obliged to pause. 

Gaily thus the hours fled, and the night waned fast, when, during a pause, 











it was proposed by the bride that ‘‘ some one should relate a story.” Drawing 
seats in a lage circle round the log fire, all were eager for the tale. But who 


was to be the narrator ? 

‘A hunting story from Jumping Will,” said a voice, which suggestion met 
with unanimous approbation. 

“ Well, it ’s ratner late for a long story ; but I’ve told, so many times over, all 
save one, that I suppose you must have it by way of achange. When I was a 
boy, it was told to me by my grandmother, just on the day I entered the Squire’s 
service. She called it 


‘THE LEGEND OF HASTINGS’ CLIFF.’ 


Avion. / 











I can’t say how long since the facts I’m about telling you took place ; but that 
doesn’t signify. 

‘‘Tn an old manor-house, not far from the sea-shore, lived one of the loveliest 

ladies in England, called Agnes M’Caire. She was the heiress of a very rich 
old Colonel, who had passed the best part of his life in India, and with age and 
hard service was upon the verge of his grave, when his daughter captivated—as 
it’s called by the gentry—a neighbouring gentleman ; a fine, young, handsome 
fox-hunter. Frederick Catonder, for that was his name, loved Miss M’Caire as 
others have loved ‘ not wisely but too well ;’ and, like most other women under 
such circumstances, she took advantage of his fo liy. Wild as a fawn, the lady 
cared not what people thought of her gay freaks, which were pretty constant in 
some shape or other. Sometimes she would mount a vicious colt, deaf to the 
entreaties of everybody, and ride him with the speed of a pressed stag over 
heath and moor, hill and valley ; her long hair streaming in the wind, and a care- 
less laugh ringing from her lips as she swept over break-neck fences, walls, and 
brooks. When the gale whistled across the tossing waves, occasionally she 
might be seen alone, steering a light boat over the mountain-billows, as fearless 
of danger as the white sea-gull. 
“Her father, who doted upon his untamed, beautiful child, never for a moment 
thought of checking with his authority any whim or inclination, however impru- 
dent it might be. When angry at some past act of this kind, she would kiss 
and caress him out of ill-humour, and thus continued to do just as she 
pleased. 

«Tis said that no one could withstand anything desired by Agnes M’Caire. If 
a smile did not procure what was wished, a frown from her black flashing eyes was 
certaintodoso. ‘The talk of the country round was the heiress of the Manor- 
house. ‘The poor blessed her, and prayed for her preservation, for her charity to 
them was boundless. The sick would find her gliding into the chamber, smooth- 
ing their pillow with ready hand, dnd administering the consolation of an arfvel, 
as she was—in some respects. In appearance, Miss M Caire was a perfect beau- 
ty. Her skin was pink and white mingled, like the tints of the lily and the rose ; 
her figure was tall, and in proud bearing ; and, notwithstanding her wilfulness, 
but few eyes have seen a better, or more lovely lady. 

** Among numbers of other gentlemen, Mr. Catonder started in the race for the 
prize of Agnes M’Caire. He was a true gentleman, with a kind, frank, and open | 
heart. Not one in the county bore,a superior name; and he was the admitted | 
straightest riderin the hunt,both far and near. For along time the lady treated him, 
as she had done all others,with doubtful favour. Sometimesacold distant look would 





be returned for an approaching attention; at other times, an unequivocal one of 

pleasure. Thus she continued to toy and play with the feelings of her admirers, | 
just as an angler with a hooked trout; but Frederick Catonder had snared Miss | 
M’Caire’s heart, although he was ignorant of his success. 

“Tormented and tired with the conflicting conduct of Miss Agnes, he resolv- | 
ed to settle the affair at a short yump,—as I did with Nancy,—yes or no ; and one 
day, mounting his favourite horse, Mr. Frederick Catonder rode towards the ma- 
nor-house for this purpose 

“The morning hada dull look ; the wind came in gusts, and then a dead calm 
ensued, changeable as the smiles and frowns of Miss M‘Caire, when the lover, 
full of doubts and fears, cantered between the row of towering elms upon the hard 
road leading to the manor-house. 4 

“The clattering of the horse’s hoofs as he neared, called the attention of Miss 
Agnes from teaching a pet spaniel to perform some trick ; for her amusements 
generally consisted in attending upon her dogs and birds, and endeavouring to 
accomplish them in mischief. Books and music she never thought of, like other 
ladies ; but occasionally all the servants and people about would stop in their 
work to listen to one of her untaught songs, which charmed like the fairy queen’s. 
It was the old Colonel's greatest delight for her to sit close to his easy chair in 
the evening, and in a suppressed voice chant some heart-melting prayer of her 
own making, as the sun vas setting behind the distant hills ; 

“Miss Agnes saw the herseman’s approach, and at once thought of the odject | 
of his coming. It was earlier than usual for morning visits, and, from previous 
reasons, she had but little doubt of the cause of this one 

** He looks very handsome !’ she exclaimed, ‘ and he’s a kind, good, dear fe! 
|low. Shall I, or shall I not? That is my choice.’ And her fair brow was knit 
j in deep thought. 





* Ringing the bell violently for her attendant, she hastily had her riding-habit 
put on, ordered her horse to be saddled and brought to the door immediately, and 
met Mr. Catonder upon the steps of the house, just as he had dismounted 

*Ah! Mr. Catonder , ' I almost regret my intended gi 
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| lop,’ said Miss M‘Caire sh a look asever probed the heart of 
man 
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Perhaps you will pernut ine te accompany you"’ replied Mr. Catonder look- 
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* Well, I know of nothing that can be urged as a reasonable objection,’ re- 
plied Miss Agnes, carelessly. ° } 

“«] should try to overrule any that might be submitted ra1s morning, I assure 
you, Miss M‘Caire,’ xejoined Mr. Catonder, by way of a hint to what he was 
going to say. ’ é é 

“* Indeed ! What, so bold, Sir Knight !’ exclaimed Miss Agnes laughing. 

«The coward often becomes desperate, you know,’ replied he. 

““ «Come, come, no craven similes. Coward, forsooth ! What gentleman 
ever had a distard’s nerves? If by accident there is such a thing, and he spoke, 
or even looked «t me, I'd whip him from my sight like an offending hound.’ 
And the lady’s riding switch cracked in the air as she suited the action io the 
words. 

“ «By my honour, I shouldn't like to come under the lash,’ said Mr. Catonder. 
‘Bat | bope that I am in no such danger.’ 

**No, indeed. I believe you may deem yourself free from any such ordeal,” 
replied Miss Agnes. 

«That permission I consider a compliment. But where do you intend riding? 
Is the dew-dropto be brushed from the heath-bell, or the emerald turf pressed 
upon the downs "” 

*+* Inquired with all the romance ofa time-yellowed novel,’ replied Miss M‘Caire- 
No more of such vapid nonsense tome. Hotvever, we'll gallop over the downs 
to the sea-shore. You've no objection to ride fast ?” 

“ ¢ None in the least,’ was the reply.” 

“* Tf you had, I should soon distance you; for I dote upon racing with my 
greyhounds there. You shall see the fleet fellows outstrip the wind. I love to 
see the:a fly along. ‘Then how my horse tries to beat them in their matchless 
speed! Every muscle is strained to cracking. He throws back his ears, and 
sweep’ the ground like a chased hare; I cheer him in his exertions. His veins 
full of fire, and swelled as the fibres on a vine-leaf, on we go in our chase of fun 
and glee, merry as a set of mad-caps, as we are,’ said Miss Agnes, flushed with 
the excitement she felt at her own description. 

‘The horse was now brought to the door, and no sooner saw his mistress than, 
giving a plunge forward, he neighed a loud recognition. 

«You see what it is to be a favourite of mine,’ said Miss M’Caire, smoothing 
the arched neck of her pleased horse, and springing lightly into the saddle. 

‘© «That it is an enviable condition,’ replied Mr. Catonder, mounting his steed, 
and at one bound was at the side of the lady. 

“A small silver whistle was suspended round the neck of Miss Agnes ; pla- 
cing it to her lips, she blew a long shrill summons. It was answered by a leash 
of large superb greyhounds rushing towards them, which jumped to the saddle- 
bow, and screamed with delight, when they arrived at the place where their mis- 
tress waited for them. Then they ran some distance before, and stood with prick- 
ed ears, as if inviting the usual course of a joyful bloodless sport. It was the 
only one they were permitted to have ; for no living creature was ever injured, 
or allowed to be, by Miss M‘Caire. "Tis said the birds even knew that they were 
free frem danger when near her, and built their nests in the luxuriant ivy which 
crept about her bedroom casement, feeding without fear from her hands. Her 
gold fish would frisk about, and allow her fingers tocaress them in the globe when 
she dropped in fresh moss and grass, as was herdaily custom. All things loved 
her, as well they might; for ner kindness of heart was only equalled by her acts 
of goodness and charity. 

“Few have had so many blessings showered upon their heads as Miss Agnes- 
From childhood her name was never mentioned scarcely but with ‘ Heaven save 
from harm, and watch over the good lady !’ 

‘Tt is impossible to say which appeared most anxious for the run,—Miss Ag- 
nea, the horse, or the greyhounds. 

‘** See how the creatures long for me to start!’ said she, as the horse fretted 
and pulled upon her tightened reins. 

“«* And you are equally desirous to obey their wishes, if I'm not mistaken,” 
rejoined Mr. Catonder. 

« ¢T admit most readily that I am, call me childish or not. 
tings’ Cliff, and remember I stop not till there, my cavalier.’ ‘ 

“ Her horse reared upon his haunches, and jumped high into the air as the 
curbing-rein was slackened. ‘The hounds gave a short cry of delight, and, to a 
loud cheerful ‘ Away !’ from their mistress, on went the whole at a merry pace. 
With the speed of light they flew over the turf; hill and dale, slope and level, 
were all the same to them. Now and then a merry laugh was carried back upon 
the breeze, as it burst from the lips of the light-hearted lady, which was all the 
sound that was heard in that rapid ride, save the heavy beating of the horses” 
feet upon the greensward. 

“* « She is as wild as an unhooded hawk ; but then how beautiful she is !’ thought 
Mr. Catonder, as he rode a little way behind. The manner in which she mana- 
ged her horse was sufficient to win the heart of a fox-hunter. Erect she sat 
upon the saddle, yielding gracefully to the motion as the animal took his long 
and fast strides. Her elbows were close to her small waist, and the bridle-hand 
bent towards the pummel. Straight as an arrow she kept the course. and no 
fault could be seen in her matchless riding—a queen of beauty upon horseback. 

‘* Now they neared a wide brook. Poising her light whip, and checking the 


So here’s for Has- 


-horse’s speed slightly, they bounded across it with the ease and quickness of 


thought. 

‘* Whether Mr. Catonder’s eyes were so bent upon his fair companion as she 
charged the leap, or whether his horse baulked the jump, was never known ; but 
that he was thrown heavily, many yards over his horse’s head, is quite certain. 
Miss M'Caire pulled up suddenly, and, suppressing a rising laugh at the fallen 
horseman, returned to inquire if any serious effects had resulted from such an 
awkward occurrence. 

“Nothing of consequence,’ replied Mr. Catonder, rising very pale from the 
shake. 

*** You look blanched with the tumble. 
nes, now laughing heartily at the mishap. 

‘“* He was, however too much chagrined to answer ; his lip was between his 
teeth, and a frown bent his brow over his eyes. It may appear to some a tri- 
fling circumstance ; but a fall in the presence of a lady makes a man feel so Tr 
diculous, that the temporary annoyance can hardly be exceeded ; this, too, befose 
one in whose estimation he wished to stand superlatively well at this time, was 
peculiarly unfortunate and irritating to Mr. Catonder. lie mounted again, and 
with rather an assumed good humour than real, said, 

“*T'm the unluckiest fellow living. However, let us proceed in the gallop.” 

“*No, [thank you. Since it pleased you to stop without my consent, or m- 
deed your own, we'll now proceed leisurely to the Cliff, which is, you see, close 
to us,’ rejoined Miss Agnes, laughing so, that it was impossible for her to conti- 
nue the gallop, if desired. ‘ What singular taste for a position that of lying flat 
upon the back is!’ continued she, chafing him more severely than aware of. 
‘Oh, thou Nimrod! where is thy wonted skill? For me to lead and throw thee! 
Well may I say, what a falling off was there!’ And then she laughed again till 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Mr. Catondex tried to join in the merriment of Miss M‘Caire ; but it was an 
attempt as awkward as his fall. 

“They proceeded slowly to the verge of the towering heights bounding the 
lashing waves, and dismounting, sat upon the turf to rest themselves, Miss Ag 
nes still alluding to the accident with hints and jokes, Mr. Catonder still vexed, 
and in great ill-humour. 

“The mist which hung gloomily upon the boundless waters now began to roll 
away, and the bright clear sun broke from his cloudy curtain up6n earth and sea, 
rendering dull nature in a moment brilliant and cheerful. The gull wheeled mm 
lofty flignt its graceful circles over the deep blue ocean, now dipping and then ri- 
sing with a wild scream of delight to shake the salt drops from its snowy breast ; 
the curlew skimmed with rapid wing his restless course, hovering over a swelling 
wave to snatch occasionally his precarious fare; the bleached sails of a ship 
were just visible in the horizon; and altogether the. attractive magical scene m- 
vetted the attention of Miss M‘Caire from bantering and mirth to thoughtful ad- 
miration. She was sitting in a leaning posture, with one arm round the neck of 
a favoured hound, the other holding the rein of the horse, who was cropping the 
short herbage for amusement ; her large dark eyes were bent upon the vesseb fa- 
ding from the view far at sea, when she felt her hand pressed slightly, and a few 
soft words whispered in her ears with faltering tone, that sent the crmson blood 
into her cheeks. It was a triumphant moment for Frederick Catonder. Noan- 
swer came from the lady ; but from her countenance he saw that his success was 
certain,—that he was an accepted lover; and he concluded in brief raptures by 
thanking her for the silent granting of his suit 

“ Did I say concluded? I believe after this a waist was clasped, and upon a 
pair of ruby lips a first, long, clinging kiss was printed, yielded without reluct- 
ance or affected coyness. 

“For many minutes not a word was spoken. At length Miss M‘Caire sprang 
upon her feet, and said, ‘ Now, Frederick, we'll return.’ 

“How pleasing was that familiarname to Mr. Catonder! He looked his 
delight, and said, ‘What can I do or say to prove the sincerity of my affec- 


tion /’ 


How did it happen?’ asked Miss Ag- 


““* Words are mere empty sounds, changed and forgotten in a succceding 


breath. This isnot the age of chivalry; brave knights no longer break lances, 
or their necks, for smiles, scarfs, and roses; therefore neither vows nor deeds 
are required,’ rejoined Miss Agnes 

“*] wish from mv heart that an action could be done, in order to show that 
my protestation is net t ymmon one of mere form,’ replied Mr. Catonder, 
warmly 

«* Perhaps another leap would not be objectionable, if I wished it,’ said Miss 
M‘Caire, with a sly look, as they turned their horses towards home. 

‘The Demon's Foot-mark, if it will please you,’ replied he with flashing 


eyes 
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“Now this Demon’s Foot-mark was a chasm in the cliff. It formed a close , 
resemblance to the mark of a foot of gigantic proportions, doubtlessly occasion- _“* Well then,” said he, in a low and confident whisper, “ it’s the Dean.” 
ed by the continued heating of the sea at the base, which fromtime totime had“ The Dean!” gaid Mooney witha start. ‘The Dean! Why, how canit be 
washed parts of the chalky substance away. The top crumbling for want of the Dean?” 
support had left this gaping cleft, which, from the peculiarity of its shape, was} “ Too true,” said Mr. Webber, making a sign of drinking; “too true, Doc- 
thus so calied. It was about twenty-four feet in width, and some four or five tor. And then, the moment he is so, he begins smashing the furniture. Never 
bundred in depth, scooped out of the cliff. Miss Agnes, unthinking of the way | was anything heard like it. As for me, as I am now becoming a reading man, I 
im which the feelings of Mr. Catonder were irritated at the accident that befell must go elsewhere.” 
him, recurred to it in jest, as was her usual way in all things. When he said; Now, it so chanced that the worthy Dean, albeit, a man of most abstemious 
that he would jump the Demon’s Foot-mark, which was within a few yards of habits, possessed a nose which in colour and developement, was a most unfortu- 
them, Miss M-Caire, not dreaming of the seriousness of the offer, laughed at it, nate witness to call to character, and as Mooney heard Webber narrate circum- 


and said, . | stantially the frightful excesses of the great functionary, I saw that somethin 
“ «Remember the result half an hour since. Be not too brave in such volun- like seaviotion was stealing over him. ‘ . 


teer boasts, or I shall challenge you to try another puddle.’ “ You'll, of course, never speak of this, except to your most intimate friends,” 

“ The words were scarcely out of her lips when Mr. Catonder dashed the row- | said Webber. 
els into his horse’s flanks, and with furious speed flew towards the fearful leap. “Of course, not,” said the Doctor, as he shook his hand warmly, and prepared 
With outstretched neck the punished horse neared the edge—upon it, and seeing to leave the room. ‘ O’Malley, I leave you here,” said he ; ‘‘ Webber and you 
the awful depth, the terrified creature hesitated, drew back upon his haunches, but can talk over your arrangements.” 
soo late to avoid the jamp,—he sprung from the ground, and fell with his fore legs | Webber followed the Doctor to the door, whispered something in his ear, to 
apon the other side of the precipice, his hind ones hanging over the declivity. which the other replied, ‘‘ Very well, J will write ; but if your father sends the 
Trying to recover himself, he scrambled upon the verge, sending the earth and money, I must insist” the rest was lost in protestations and professions of 
stones beneath with his struggles for life, which fell heavily to the bottom. Sli- | the most fervent kind, amid which the door was shut, and Mr. Webber returned 
ding at every plunge farther down, the horse at last reeled like a balanced weight, to the roum. 
and, for a moment becoining still, the rider clutched the broad leaves of a large | Short as was the interspace from the door without to the room within, it was 
dock-weed, just as the groaning animal went backwards upon the rocks beneath, | still ample enough to effect a very thorough and remarkable change in the whole 
with every bone broken and sinew cracked. With one hand grasping the weed external appearance of Mr. Frank Webber ; for, scarcely had the oaken pannel 
was suspended the ill-fated horseman over the terrific depth, a few green weak shut out the Doctor, when he appeared no longer the shy, timid, and silvery- 
leaves holding him between warm life and inevitable death. | toned gentleman of five minutes before ; but dashing boldly forward, he seized a 

“Frozen with horror, Miss M‘Caire beheld the frenzied action. Immovable | key-bugle that lay hid beneath a sofa-cushion, and blew a tremendous blast. 
and breathless, she watched the desperate position of both as they struggled up- | “ Come forth, ye demons of the lower world,” said he, drawing a cloth from a 
en the breaking edge of the yawning precipice. Her hands clasped together, large table, and discovering the tigures of three young men, coiled up beneath. 
with eyes starting from their sockets, and ceaseless beating heart, she watched | ‘Come forth, and fear not, most timorous freshmen, that ye are,” said he, unlock- 
the terrible exertions of the horse. Uponseeing him launched beneath, and the | ing a pantry, and liberating two others. ‘Gentlemen, let me introduce to your 
axler grasp the dock-weed growing _ the brink, just within his reach, a scream | acquaintance, Mr. O'Malley. My chum, gentlemen. Mr. O'Malley, this is 
of mingled terror and joy burst ‘from her so loud and shrill, that an old fisherman | Harry Nesbit, who has been in college since the days of old Perpendicular, and 
said he heard it a league at sea. In an instant she rushed to assist him from the | numbers more cautions than any man who ever had his name on the books. Here 
perl. Leaf by leaf was cracking in his hand; another instant, and the last | is my particular friend, Cecil Cavendish, the only man who could ever devil kid- 
zaust have severed, when, kneeling upon the extreme edge, the lady caught the | neys. Captain Power, Mr. O'Malley ; a dashing dragoon, as you see; _aid-de- 
hand in hers as the remaining leaf snapped in his fingers, and thus locked toge- | camp to his excellency the Lord Lieutenant, and luve-maker general to Merrion 
ther both fell into the abyss, mangled, shapeless, and bleeding corses. square, West. 

“In the dead of night, as the coast-guard paces his solitary walk, his nerves “ These,” said he, pointing to the late denizens of the pantry, ‘“ are Jibs, whose 
gremble and his blood 1s chilled as an unearthly screech is borne upon the breeze. | names are neither known to the proctor nor to the police office ; but, with due 
‘The fishermen, as they are spreading their nets, pause and gaze in silence at regard to their education and morals, we don’t despair.” 
each other as it sweeps past them ; but "tis never heard by any without a prayer “By no means,” said Power ; *‘ but come, let us resume our game.” At these 
fox the unhappy lovers of ‘ Hastings’ Cliff.’ ” words he took a folio atlas of maps from a small table, and displayed beneath, a 

Soended the huntsman’s story. : ‘ pack of cards, dealt as if for whist. The two gentlemen to whom I was intro- 

The night was far advanced, and the Squire, after shaking hands with many of | duced by name, returned to their places ; the unknown two put on their boxing 
the guests, departed with his friends for repose. Most of the company evinced gloves, and all resumed the hilarity which Dr. Mooney’s advent had so suddenly 
symptoms of somnolency, and one by one crept away. . ‘ ; 


“I do,” said the Doctor. 


interrupted. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. _ Where’ Moore 2” said Webber, as he once more seated himself at his break- 


By Harry Lorrequer. 


‘Making a spatch-cock, sir,” said the servant. At the same instant a little 
CHAPTER XIV.—DUBLIN. 


dapper, jovial looking personage appeared with the dish in question. ‘ Mr 
No sooner had I arrived in Dublin, than my first care was to present myself to | O’Malley, Mr. Moore, the gentleman who by repeated remonstrances to the board 

i. Mooney, by whom I was received in the most cordial manner. In fact, in | has succeeded in getting eatable food for the inhabitants of this penitentiary, and 
muy utter ignorance of such persons, I had imagined a College-Fellow to be a has the honoured reputation of reforming the commons of college.” 
character necessarily severe and unbending; and, as the only two very great “ Any thing to Godfrey O'Malley, may I ask, sir!’ said Moore. 
people I had ever seen in my life, were the Archbishop of Tuam, and the Chief “His nephew,” I replied. : 

Bayon, when on circuit, I pictured to myself that an University Fellow was, in all “Which of you winged the gentleman the other day for not passing the de- 
probability, a cross between the two, and feared him accordingly. canter, or something of that sort ?”’ 

_ The Doctor read over my uncle’s letter attentively, invited me to partake of | ‘If you mean the affair with Mr. Bodkin, it was I.” 
kis breakfast, and then entered upon something like an account of the life before “ Glorious that, begad I thought you were one of us. 
sae, for which Sir Harry Boyle had, however, in some degree prepared me. pinked Bodkin.” 

“Your uncle, I find, wishes you to live in college ; perhaps, it is better, too; 
go that I must look out for chambers for you. Let me see : it will be rather dif- | I heard—two by honours—and hit him fairly—the odd trick. 
Scult, just now, to find them.” Here he fell for some moments into a musing | tioned the thing to me.” 

&, and merely muttered a few broken sentences, as, “Tobe sure, if other cham- “Oh, is he in town ?” said I. 


bers could be had—but then—and, after all, perhaps, as he is young—besides, “No, he sailed for Portsmouth yesterday ; he is to join the 11th—game— 
Frank will certainly be expelled before long, and then he will have them all to | I say, Webber, you've lost the rubber. ‘ Double or quit, and a dinner at Dun- 
himself. I say, O'Malley, I believe I must quarter you for the present with a ’ 

rather wild companion ; but, as your uncle says you're a prudent fellow ”’—here | thing of the place.” 
ke smiled very much, as if my uncle had not said any such thing—* why, you 


maost only take the better care of yourself, until we can make some better ar- 
ement. 


Hammersley men- 





“Agreed.” 
) ; The whist was resumed ; the boxers, now refreshed by a leg of the spatchcock, 
My pupil, Frank Webber, is at this moment in want of a ‘chum,’ | returned to their gloves. Mr. Moore took up his violin, Mr. Webber his French 
as the phrase is; his last three having only been domesticated with him for as | horn, and I was left the only unemployed man in the company. 
many weeks, so that, until we find you a more quiet resting-place, you may take “T say, Power, you'd better bring the drag over here for us; we can all go 
wp your abode with him.” i down together.” 7 
During breakfast, the doctor proceeded to inform me that my destined compa- “‘T must inform you,” said Cavendish, “ that, thanks to your philanthropic ef- 
mion was a young man of excellent family and good fortune, who, with very con- | forts of last night, the passage from Grafton-street to Stephen'’s-Green is im- 
aaderable talents and acquirements, preferred a life of rackety and careless dis- | practicable.” A tremendous roar of laughter followed this announcement ; and, 
sipation, to prospects of great success in public life, which his connexion and fa- | though at the time the cause was unknown to me, I may as well mention it here, 
mily might have secured for him ; that he had been originally entered at Oxford | as I subsequently learned it from my companions. 
which he was obliged to ieave; then tried Cambridge, from which he escaped Among the many peculiar tastes which distinguished Mr. Francis Webber, 
expulsion by being rusticated, that is, having incurred a sentence of temporary | Was an extraordinary fancy for street begging ; he had, over and over, won large 
benishment, and lastly, was endeavouring, with what he himself believed to be a | Sums upon his success in that difficult walk ; and so perfect were his disguises, 
total reformation, to stumble on to a degree in the “ silent sister.” both of dress, voice, and manner, that he actually at one time, succeeded in ob- 

“ This is his third year,” said the Doctor, * and he is only a freshman, having taining charity from his very opponent in the wager. He wrote ballads with the 
lest every examination, with abilities enough to sweep the University of its pri- greatest facility, and sung them with infinite pathos and humour; and the old 
aes. But come over, and I'll present you to him.” woman at the corner of College-green was certain of an andieace when the seve- 

I followed him down stairs, across the court, to an angle of the old square, | rity of the night would leave all other minstrelsy deserted. As these feats of 
where, up the first floor, left, to use the college direction, stood the name of Mr. | jonglerie usually terminated in a row, it was a most amusing part of the tran- 
Webber, a large No. 2 being conspicuously painted in the middle of the door, and | saction to see the singer’s part taken by the mob against the college men, who, 
mot over it, as is usually the custom. As we reached the spot, the observations | growing impatient to carry him offto supper somewhere, would invariably be ob- 
of my companion were lost to me, in the tremendous noise and uproar that re- | liged to have a fight for the booty. 
sounded from within. It seemed as if a number of people were fighting, pretty Now it chanced that a few evenings before, Mr. Webber was returning with 
auch as a banditti in a melo-drama do, with considerably more of confusion than | a pocket well lined with copper, from a musical réunion he had held at the cor- 
® requisite ; a fiddle and a French horn also lent their assistance to shouts and | ner of York-street, when the idea struck him to stop at the end of Grafton- 
enes, which, to say the least, were not exactly the aids to study I expected in | street, where a huge stone grating at that time exhibited, perhaps it exhibits 
gach a place. , still, the descent to one of the great main sewers of the city. 

‘Three times was the bell pulled, with a vigour that threatened its downfall, The light was shining brightly from a pastry-cook’s shop, and showed the 
when, at last, as the jingle of it rose above all other noises, suddenly all became | large bars of stone, between which the muddy water was rushing rapidly down, 
hashed and still; a momentary pause succeeded, and the door was opened by a | and plashing in the torrent that ran boisterously several feet beneath. 
very respectable-looking servant, who, recognising the Doctor, at once introdu- To stop in the street of any crowded city is, under any circumstances, an in- 
eed us into the apartment where Mr. Webber was sitting vitation to others to do likewise, which is rarely unaccepted ; but, when in addi- 

in a large and very handsomely furnished room, where Brussels carpeting and } tion to this, you stand fixedly in one spot, and regard with stern intensity any 
sefily cushioned sofas, contrasted strangely with the meagre and comfortless | object near you, the chances are ten to oue that you have several companions in 
ebembers of the Doctor, sat a young man at a small breakfast-table, beside the + curiosity before a minute expires. 
fe. He was attired in a silk dressing gown and black velvet slippers, and sup- : t 


ed his { _Now, Weober, who had at first stood still, without any peculiar thought in 
ported his forehead upon a hand of most lady-like whiteness, whose fingers were | view, no sooner perceived that he was joined by others, than the idea of making 


absolutely covered with rings of great beauty and price. His long silky brown | something out of it immediately occurred to him. 

dear fell in rich profusion upon the back of his neck, and over his arm, and the “ What is it, agra?” inquired an old woman, very much in his own style of 
whole air and attitude was one which a painter might have copied. So intent | dress, pulling at the hood of his cloak. : 

was he upon the volume before him, that he never raised his head at our approach “And can’t you see for yourself, darlin?” replied he sharply, as he knelt down, 
Rut continued to read aloud, totally unaware of our presence. and looked most intensely at the sewer. 

<a sunny, -“ said the servant. 4 “ Are ye long there, avick ?” inquired he of an imaginary individual below, and 
on dapaney bominos, prosephe, crione Agamemnon,” repeated the student, | then waiting as if for a reply, said, “‘ Two hours!” ‘“ Blessed virgin! he’s two 
im an ecstasy, and not paying the slightest attention to the announcement. hours in the drain !” ; ‘ 

“Dr. Mooney, sir,” repeated the servant in a louder tone, while the Doctor By this time the crowd had reached entirely across the street, andthe crushing 
ipoked around on every side for an explanation of the late uproar, with a face of | and squeezing to get near the important spot, was awful. : 
ey ne ama re : ‘“* Where did he come from? who is he ? how did he get there 1” were the ques- 

iown para thina dolekoskion enkos, tions on every side, and various surmises were afloat, till Webber, rising from his 


of coffee at a draught. k Ag ; i : P 
; nees, said, in a mysterious whisper to thos F , ‘**He’s made his es- 
“ Well, Webber, hard at work, I see,” said the Doctor, } | hose nearest him his es 


‘ape to-night out o’ Newgate b sig drai ’ ca wine: the wna lock: 

: ma Dostes, I beg pardon. Have you been long here?” said the most soft betes Liffey, and took the w im, and lost his way ; he was looking 
and insinuating voice, while the speaker passed his taper fingers across his brow, To an Irish mob, what appeal could equal this? a culprit, at any time, has his 
as if to dissipate the traces of deep thought and study. claim upon their sympathy ; but let him be caught in the very act of cheating the 

While the doctor presented to me my future companion, I could perceive in | authorities and evading the law, and his popularity knows no bounds. Webber 
the restless and searching look he threw around, that the fracas he had so lately | knew thie well, and, es the mob thickened around him, eusteined an imeginary 








* said Mr. Webber, finishing a cup 





ene 9 ee ree in his mind. ; | conversation that Savage Landor might have envied, imparting now and then 
_“* May | offer you a cup of coffee, Mr. O'Malley!” said the youth with an | such hints concerning the runaway as raised their interest to the highest pitch, 
Serr timid bashfulness “ The Doctor, I know, breakfasts at a very early | and fifty different versions were related on all sides—of the crime he was guilty 
“t say, Webber,” said the Doctor, who could no longe in hi josity se contence pessed on aom—and the day he was tosuffer. 
«Wh, y, fal ’ | booed b ’ ' ger restrain his curiosity. | ‘Do ye see the light, dear,” said W ebber, as some ingeniously benevolent 
oa u Wh eard here as ae to the door. I thought Bedlam | individual had lowered down a candle with a string ; “do ye see the light ; oh! 
rar ah no ceo oe -y at ng Meee emill > he’s fainted, the creature.” A cry of horror burst forth at these words, followed 
uk a too, sir,” said Mr. Webber, smiling most benignly. _ | by_an universal shout of “ break open the street.” 
“a — it ; to be sure I did. O'Malley and I could not hear ourselves talking! ~ Pick-axes, shovels, spades, and crow-bars, seemed absolutely the walking ac- 
ns Yes, Pm Sinner eeiantmiansabatity be tenet C ; companiments of the crowd, so suddenly did they appear upon the field of action, 
awe aaa peo Freon Mg i , , e done t One can’t | and the work of exhumation was begun with a vigour that speedily covered nearly 
= Why. phen fe cntaaient ect Ee. Slant centendn nalf of the street with mud and paving stones ; parties relieved each other at the 
“Nothine’ siz, nochi + Mr. 2 _ _, | task, and, ere half an hour, a hole, capable of containing a mail coach was yawn- 
. e ’ ng. I'd much rather you'd not ask me ; for, after all, I'll | ing in one of the most frequented thoroughfares of Dublin. Meanwhile, as no 
“ ~~ t Explain thicket ence. lincitenen ts.” | appearance of the culprit could be had, dreadful conjectures as to his fate began 
“Can I depend upon the ietmaion dima at “friend 1” said Mr. Webb ,| to gainground. By this time the authorities had received intimation of what 
poly. your } g : Mr. Webber = oe betas ve —— to ete the baniye ; but ha ebber, por 
2 : : stille conduct the prosecution, called on them to resist the e, an 
oat ’ said the Doctor, now wound up tothe greatest anxiety to learn | save the poor creature : and 2 am began a most terrific fray, the ed: ae de a 
ad ‘ ; . ' ready weapon, were hurled at the unprepared constables, who, on their side, 
“And you'll promise not to mention the thing, except among your friends,” fought enchalle, but against superior Seaiae ; so that, at last, it -b only by 


the aid of a military force the mob could be dispersed, and a riot, which had as- 
sumed a very serious character, got under. Meanwhile, Webber had reached 
his chambers and changed his costume, and was relating over a supper-table the 
narrative of his philanthropy to a very admiring circle of his friends. 

Such was my chum, Frank Webber, and, as this was the first anecdote I had 
heard of him, I relate it here, that my readers may be in possession of the grounds 
upon which my opinion of that celebrated character was founded, while yet our 
acquaintance was in its infancy. 

CHAPTER XV.—CAPTAIN POWER. 

Within a few weeks after my arrival in town, I had become a matriculated stu- 
dent of the university, and the possessor of chambers within its walls, in conjunc- 
tion with the sage and prudent gentleman I have introduced to my readers in the 
last chapter. Had mv intentions on entering college been of the most studious 
and regular kind, the companion into whose society I was then immediately 
thrown, would have quickly dissipated them. He voted morning chapels a bore, 
Greek lectures a humbug, examinations a farce, and pronounced the statute book, 
with its attendant train of fines and punishment, an “ unclean thing.” With all 
my country habits and predilections fresh upon me, that I was an easily won 
disciple to his code need not be wondered at ; and indeed, ere many days had 
passed over, my thorough indifference to all college rules and regulations had given 
me a high place in the esteem of Webber and his friends. As for myself, I was 
most agreeably surprised to find that what I had looked forward to as a very melan- 
choly banishment, was likely to prove a most agreeable sojourn. Under Webber’s 
directions, there was no hour of the day that hung heavily upon our hands : we rose 
about eleven, and breakfasted ; after which succeeded fencing, sparring, billiards, 
ortennisin the park ; about three got on horseback, and either cantered in the Phe- 
nix or about the squares till visiting time ; after which made our calls, and ther 
dressed for dinner,which we never thought of taking at commons, but had it from 
Morrison’s—we both being re ported sick inthe Dean’s list, and thereby exempt 
from the meagre fare of the Fellows’ table. In the evening our occupations be- 
came still more pressing ; there were balls, suppers, whist parties, rows at the 
theatre, shindies in the street, devilled drumsticks at Hayes’s, sclect oyster par- 
ties at the Carlingford ; in fact. every known method of remaining up all night, 
and appearing both pale and penitent the following morning. 

Webber had a large acquaintance in Dublin, and soon made me known to them 
all; among others, the officers of the —th Light Dragoons, in which regiment 
Power was a Captain, were his particular friends, and we had frequent invita- 
tions to dine at their mess. There it was first that military life presented itself 
to me, in its most attractive possible form, and heightened the passion I had al- 
ready so strongly conceived for the army. Power, above all others, took my 
fancy : he was a gay, dashing-looking, handsome fellow, of about eight-and- 
twenty, who had already seen some service, having joined while his — 
was in Portugal ; was in heart and soul a soldier; and had that species of pride 
and enthusiasm in all that regarded a military career that form no small part of 
the charm in the character of a young officer. 

I sat near him the second day we dined at the mess, and was much pleas- 
ed at many slight attentions in his manner towards me. ‘TI called on you to- 
day, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, “in company with a friend, who is most anxious to 
see you.” 

“Indeed,” said I, “I did not hear of it.” 

“We left no cards either of us, as we were determined to make you out on 
another day ; my companion has most urgent reasons for seeing you ;—I see 
you are puzzled,” said he; “and, although I promised to keep his secret, 
I must blab: it was Sir George Dashwood was with me; he told us of your 
romantic adventure in the west, and, faith, there is no doubt you saved the la- 
dy’s life.” 

“ Was she worth the trouble of it?” said the old Major, whose conjugal expe- 





I say Power, it was he | 


leary,” said Webber ; ‘‘we must show O’Malley—confound the Mister—some- | 


riences imparted a very crusty tone to the question. 

“] think,” said I, ‘I need only tell her name to convince you of it.” 

‘Here's a bumper to her,” said Power, filling his glass; “and every true 
man will follow my example.” 

When the hip, hipping, which followed the toast was over, I found myself 
| enjoyirg no small share of the attention of the party as the deliverer of Lucy 


“Ah, indeed,” said Power, not turning his head from his game, “a pretty shot | Dashwood. 


“Sir George is cudgelling his*brain to show his gratitude to you,” said 
Power. 

“What a pity, for the sake of his peace of mind, that you're not in the 
|army,” said another; ‘it’s so easy to show a man adelicate regard by a quick 
| promotion ” 
| ‘A devil of a pity for his own sake too,” said Power, again: they’re going 

to make a lawyer of as strapping a fellow as ever carrier a saber-tasch.” 
| “A lawyer!” cried out half a dozen together, pretty much with the same 
‘tone and emphasis, as though he had said a two. penny postman, “the devil they 
are. 
; « Cut the service at once: you'll get no promotion in it,” said the Colonel,‘ a 
fellow with a black eye like you, would look much better at the head of a squa- 
dron than of a string of witnesses. Trust me, you’d shine more in conducting 
a piquet, than a prosecution.” 

** But if IT can’t?” said I. 

“ Then take my plan,” said Power, “ and make it cyt you és 

“Yours,” said two or three in a breath ; “ yours?” 

“Ay, mine ; did you never know that I was bred tothe bar. Come, come, if 
it was only for O’Malley’s use and benefit—as we say in the parchments—I must 
tell you the story.” 

The claret was pushed briskly round, chairs drawn up to fill any vacant spa- 
ces, and Power began his story. 

“ As [ am not over long-winded, don’t be scared at my beginning my history 
somewhat far back. I began life, that most unlucky of all earthly contrivances 
for supplying casualties in case any thing may befall the heir of the house—a 
species of domestic jury-mast, only lugged out in a gale of wind—a younger 
son. My brother Tom, a thick-skulled, pudding-headed dog, that had no taste 
for any thing, save his dinner, took it into his wise head one morning, that he 
would go into the army, and, although I had been originally destined for a sol- 
dier, no sooner was his choice made, than all regard for my taste and inclinations 
was forgotten ; and, as the family interest was only enough for one, it was de- 
cided that I should be put in what ia called a ‘learned profession,’ and let 
push my fortune. ‘Take your choice, Dick,’ said my father, with a most 
benign smile : ‘ take your choice, boy : will you be a lawyer, a parson, or a 
doctor ?” 

*‘ Had he said, ‘ Will you be put in the stocks, the pillory, or publicly whip- 
ped,’ I could not have looked more blank than at the question. 

‘As a decent Protestant, he should have grudged me to the church, as a phi- 
lanthropist, he might have scrupled at making me a physician; but, as he had 
lost deeply by law-suits, there looked something very like a lurking malice im 
sending me to the bar. Now so farI concurred with him, for having no gift for 
enduring eithersermons or senna, I thought I’d make a bad administrator of ei- 
ther, and as I was ever regarded in the family as rather of a shrewd and quick 
turn, with a very natural taste for roguery, 1 began to think he was right, and 
that nature intended me for the circuit. 

“ From the hour my vocation was pronounced, it had been happy for the fami- 
ly that they could have got rid of me. A certain ambition to rise in my pro- 
fession laid hold on me, and I meditated all day and night how I was to get on.— 
Every trick, every subtle invention to cheat the enemy that I could read of, I 
treasured up carefully, being fully impressed with the notion, that roguery meant 
law, and equity was only another name for odd and even. 

“My days were spent haranguing special juries of housemaids and laundres- 
ses, cross-examining the cook, charging the under butler, and passing sentence 
of death upon the pantry boy, who, I may add, was invariably hanged when the 
court rose. 

“Ifthe mutton were overdone, or the turkey burned, I drew up an indictment 
against old Margaret, and against the kitchen maid as an accomplice; and the 
family hungered while I harangued ; and, in fact, into such disrepute did I bring 
the legal profession, by the score of annoyance of which I made it the vehicle, 
that my father got a kind of holy horror of law courts, judges, and crown soli- 
citors, and absented himself from the assizes the same year, for which, being a 
high sheriff, he paid a penalty of £500. 

“The next day I was sent off in disgrace to Dublin to begin my career in col- 
lege, and eat the usual quartos and folios of beef and mutton which qualify a 
man for the woolsack. 

“‘ Years rolled over, in which, after an ineffectual effort to get through college, 
the only examination I ever got, being a jubilee for the king’s birth-day, 1 was 
at length called to the Irish bar, and saluted by my friends as Counsellor Power. 
The whole thing was so like a juke to me, that it kept me in laughter for three 
terms, and in fact it was the best thing could happen me, for I had nothing else to 
do. ‘The hall of the Four Courts was a very pleasant lounge, plenty of agreea- 
ble fellows that never earned sixpence, or were likely todo so. ‘Tuen the cir- 
cuits were so many country excursions, that supplied fun of one kind or other, 
but no profit. As for me I was what is called a good junior: I knew how to 
look after the waiters, to inspect the decanting of the wine, and the airing of the 
claret, and was always attentive to the father of circuit, the crossest old villain 
that ever wasa king’s counsel. ‘These eminent qualities, and my being able to 
sing a song in honour of our own bar, were recommendations enough to make a 
favourite, and I was one. 

‘Now the reputation I obtained was pleasant enough at first, but somehow I 
wondered that I never got a brief. Begad, if it rained civil bills or declarations, 
devil 2 one would fall upon my head, aud it seemed as if the only object I had in 
life was to accompany the circuit, a kind of deputy and commis- 
sary general never expected to come into action. Tobe sure, I was not alone m 











misfortune: there were several promising youth: who cut great figures in Trini- 
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ty, in the same predicament, the only difference being, that they attributed to 
jealousy, what I suspected was forgetfulness, for I don’t think a single attorney 
in Dublin knew one of us. 

“Two years passed over, and then I walked the hall with a bag filled with 
newspapers, to look like briefs, and was regularly called by two or three criers 
from one court to another. It never took: even when I used to seduce a coun- 
try friend to visit the courts, and get him into an animated conversation, in a cor- 
ner between two pillars, devil a one would believe him to be a client, and I would 

be nonplused.” ; 

‘«« How is a man ever to distinguish himself in such a walk as this?’ was my 
eternal question to myself every morning as I put on my wig. ‘My face is as 
well known here as Lord Manners’: every one says, ‘ How are you Dick,’ ‘ How 
goes it Power ;’ but except Holmes, that said one morning as he passed me, 
* Eh, always busy,’ no one alludes to the possibility of my having any thing to 








o. 

“Tf I could only get a footing, thought I, Lord how I’d astonish them, as the 

song says,— 

‘ Perhaps a recruit 

Might chance to shoot, 

Great General Buonaparte.’ 

So, said I to myself, I’ll make these halls ring for it some day or other, if the oc- 
casion every present itself. But, faith, it seemed as if some cunning solicitor 
overheard me, and told his associates, for they avoided me like leprosy. The 
home circuit I had adopted for some time past, for the very palpable reason that, 
being near town, it was least expensive, and it had all the advantages of any 
other for me, in getting me nothing todo. Well, one morning we were in Phi- 
lipstown; I was lying awake in bed,thinking how long it would be before I'd sum 
up resolution to cut the bar, where certainly my prospects were not the most 
cheering, when some one tapped gently at my door. 

““« Come in,’ said I, 

“The waiter opened gently, and held out his hand with a large’ roll of paper 
tied round with a piece of red tape. 

“« Counsellor,’ says he, ‘ hansel.’ 

. **What do you mean,’ said I, jumping out of the bed, ‘what is it, you vil- 
lain?” 

“+A brief.’ 

“¢ A brief; so I see, but it’s for Counsellor Kinshella, below stairs.’ That 
was the first name written on it. 

‘“** Bethershin,’ said he, ‘Mr. M‘Grath bid me give it to you carefully.’ 

“ By this time I had opened the envelope, and read my own name at full length, 
as junior counsel in the important case of Monaghan v. M‘Shean, to be tried in 
the record court, at Ballinasloe. ‘ That will do,’ said I, flinging it on the bed 
with a careless air, as if it were an every day matter with me. 

* « But Counsellor, darlin, give us a thrifle to dhrink your health, with your first 
cause, and the Lord send you plenty of them.’ 

‘** My first,’ said I, with a smile of most ineffable compassion at his simplicity ; 
‘I’m worn out with them ; do you know, Peter, I was thinking seriously of leav- 
ing the bar when you came into the room. Upon my conscience, it’s in earnest I 
am.’ 

“ Peter believed me, I think, for I saw him give a very peculiar look as he 
pocketed his half-crown and left the room. 

“ The door was scarcely closed when I gave way to the free transport of my 

ecstasy ; there it lay at last, the long-looked-for, long-wished-for object of ali my 
happiness, and, though I well knew that a junior counsel has about as much to 
do in the conducting of a case as a rusty handspike has in a naval engagement, 
yet I suffered not such thoughts to mar the current of my happiness. There 
was iny name in conjunction with the two mighty leaders on the circuit, and, 
though they each pocketed a hundred, I doubt very much if they received their 
briefs with one half the satisfaction. My joy at length a little subdued, I opened 
the roll of paper, and began carefully to peruse about fifty pages of narrative re- 
garding a water-course that once had turned a mill ; but, for some reasons, doubt- 
less, known to itself or its friends, would do so no longer, and thus set two re- 
spectable neighbours at loggerheads, and involved them in a record that had been 
now heard three several times. 
_ “ Quite forgetting the subordinate part I was destined to fill, I opened the case 
in a most flowery oration, in which I descanted upon the benefits accruing to 
mankind from water communication since the days of Noah; remarked upon the 
antiquity of mills, and especially of millers, and consumed half an hour in a pre- 
amble of generalities that I hoped would make a very considerable impression 
upon the court. Just at the critical moment when I was about to enter more 
particularly into the case, three or four of the great unbriefed came rattling into 
my roum, and broke in upon the oration. 


‘“**T say, Power,’ said one, ‘ come and have an hour’s skating on the canal ; | 


the courts are filled, and we shan’t be missed.’ 

““* Skate, my dear friend,’ said I, in a most dolorous tone, ‘ out of the question ; 
see I am chained to a devilish knotty case with Kinshella and Mills.’ 

*** Confound your humbugging,’ said another ; ‘that may do very well in Dub- 
lin for the attorneys, but not with us.’ ‘ 

“*T don’t well understand you,’ I replied ; ‘ there is the brief ; Henesy expects 
me to report upon it this evening, and I am so hurried.” ; 

“ Here a very chorus of laughing broke forth, in which, after several vain ef- 
forts to resist, I was forced to join, and keep it up with the others. 

‘When our mirth was over, my friends scrutinized the red-tape-tied packet, 
and pronounced it a real brief, with a degree of surprise that certainly augured 
little for their familiarity with such objects of natural history. ' 

“* When they had left the room, I leisurely examined the all-important docu- 
ment, spreading it out before me upon the table, and surveying it asa newly 
anointed sovereign might be supposed to contemplate a map of his dcminions. 

“** At last,’ said I to myself, ‘at last, and here is the footstep to the woolsack.’ 
For more than an hour I sat motionless, my eyes fixed upon the outspread paper, 
lost in a very maze of reverie. ‘The ambition which disappointments had crushed 
and delay had chilled, came all suddenly back, and all my day-dreams of legal 
success, my cherished aspirations of silk gowns, and patents of precedence, rush- 
ed once more upon me, and I resolved to do ordie. Alas! a very little reflec- 
tion showed me that the latter was perfectly practicable ; but, as a junior coun- 
sel, five minutes of very common-place recitation was all my province, and that 
with the main business of the day I had about as much to do as the call-boy of 
a play-house has with the success of a tragedy. 

“** My lord, this is an action brought by Timothy Higgins,’ &c., and down! 
go, no more to be remembered and thought of thanif I had never existed. How 
different it would be were I the leader! Zounds! how I would worry the wit- 
nesses, browbeat the evidence, cajole the jury, and soften the judges! If the 
Lord were just, in his mercy, to remove old Mills and Kinshella, before Tuesday, 
who knows but my fortune might be made? This supposition once started, set 
me speculating upon all the possible chances that might cut off two king’s coun- 
sel in three days, and left me fairly convinced that my own elevation was certain 
were they only removed from my path. : 

“‘ For two whole days the thought never left my mind ; and on the evening of 
the second day I sat moodily over my pint of port, in the Clonbrock Arms, with 
my friend, Timothy Casey, captain in the North Cork militia, for my companion. 

“* Fred,’ said Tim, ‘take off your wine, man, When does this confounded 
trial come on?” 

a F- qasor-ipl said I, with a deep groan. 

ell, well, and if it does, what matter,’ he said ; ‘you'll do well enough, 
never be afraid.’ 

“ Alas !’ said I, ‘you don’t understand the cause of my depression.’ I here 
entered upon an account of my sorrows, which lasted for above an hour, and only 
concluded just as a tremendous noise in the street without announced an arrival. 
For several minutes, such was the excitement in the house—such running hither 
and thither—such confusion and such hubbub, that we could not make out who 
had arrived. 

“ At last a door opened quite near us, and we saw the waiter assisting a very 
pe looking gentleman off with his grey coat, assuring him the while that if 

e would only walk into the coffee-room for ten minutes, the fire in his apartment 
should be got ready. The stranger accordingly entered, and seated himself at 


the fire-place, having rever noticed that Casey and myse'f—the only persons 
there—were in the room. . . . 


ee q > ; » > s 
ce ar Fe hind Cary ofthe wie 
is, Captain,” said the waiter, and left the room. 

“¢ That’s yeur friend,’ said Casey. ‘ 

“«T see,’ said 1; ‘and I wish, with all 
pretty wife, in Leeson-street.’ 

«Ts she good-looking?’ inquired Tim. 

“«* Devil a better,’ said J, ‘and he’s as jealous as Old Nick.’ 

“*Hem,’ said Tim, ‘mind your cue, and I’ll give hima start.’ Here he sud 
denly changed his whispering tone for a louder key, and resumed—‘I say Power 
it will make some work for you lawyers. But who can she be? that’s the nes 
tion.’ Here he tuok a much-crumpled letter from his pocket, and email to 
read—‘ A great sensation was created in the neighbourhood of Monien- uare 
yesterday, by the sudden disappearance from her house of the eniieetnn Sites 
” Confound it, what's the name—what a hand he writes? Hill or Miles 
or something like tha:—‘ the lady of an eminent barrister now on circuit. The 

ay Lothario is, they say, the Hon. George ” Twas so thunderstruck at 
the rashness of the stroke, I could say nothing ; while the old gentleman started 
as if he had sat down ona pin. Casey, meanwhile, went on— Hell and fury,’ 
said the king's counsel, rushing over, ‘ what is it you’re saying?’ ‘You a ad 
pec old gentleman,’ said Casey, putting up the letter, and rising beck the 


“«* Show me that letter—show me that infernal letter, sir, this instant !’ 


my heart, he was at home with his 








| Che Albtiouw. 


“« Show you my letter,’ said Casey ; ‘cool that, any how; you are certainly a 


good one.’ 


passion. 


«** Who is that 


in the morning.’ 


the coffee-room. 


the other.’ 


voice— 


“Tt is,’ said I. 


minutes—d’ye hear ! 


“*Do you know me, sir? answer me that,’ said the lawyer, bursting with 


« « Not at present,’ said ‘Tim quietly ; ‘but T hope to do so in the morning, in 
explanation of your language and conduct.’ A tremendous ringing of the bell 
here summoned the waiter to the room. ; 

"inquired the lawyer. The epithet he judged it safe to 
leave unsaid, as he pointed to Casey. 
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minary remark, detain the reader from the facts of the affair, which are as fol- 
lows :— 

On Thursday evening J Puritani was performed to a crowded and applauding 
house. At the close of the opera Grisi, Eotetti, Rubini, and Lablache were call- 
ed, and were loudly cheered ; but before the music struck up to introduce the 
ballet which was to follow, a spirit of dissatisfaetion spread through the house, 
and manifested itself by the most unequivocal marks of displeasure. Laporte 
was called for, wna voce; he appeared, and at some length addressed the very im- 
patient audience ; but the question, “Have you engaged ‘Tamburini!” was all 





«« Captain Casey, sir ; the commanding officer here.” ; 
“ ¢ Just so,’ said Casey, ‘and very much at your service, any hour after five 


“+ Then you refuse, sir, to explain the paragraph I have just heard you read.’ 
‘** Well done, old gentleman ; so you have been listening to a private conver- 
In that case we had better retire to our 
room ; so saying he ordered the waiter to send a fresh bottle and glasses to No. 
14, and, taking my arm, very politely wished Mr. Mills a good night, and left 


sation I held with my friend here. 


“Before we had reached the top of the stairs the house was once more in com- 
motion. ‘The new arrival had ordered out fresh horses, and was hurrying every 
In ten minutes the chaise rolled off from 
the door; and Casey, putting his head out of the window, wished him a pleasant 
journey ; while turning to me he said— 

“«There’s one of them out of the way for you, if we are even obliged to fight 


one in his impatience to get away. 


“The port was soon despatched, and with it went all the scruples of conscience 
I had at first felt for the cruel ruse we had just practised. 
other bottle called for when we heard the iandlord shouting out, in a stentorian 


Scarcely was the 
“‘¢ Two horses for Goron-bridge, to meet Counsellor Kinshella.’ 
‘««That’s the other fellow,’ said Casey. 


‘ Waiter, a chaise and pair in five 
Power, my boy, I don’t want you; stay here, and study 


“«Then we must be stirring,’ said he. 


the part the boxes thought fit to take in the colloquy. ‘He had not,” he said, 
and a burst of yells shook the house. He retired, and it was attempted to pro- 
ceed with the performance :—in vain. Laporte again appeared, again declared 
his merits as a manager for twenty years, but “‘ Have you engaged Tamburini?” 
was the one question that waited for an answer. He retired once more, entreat- 
ing that the ballet might be suffered to proceed for the sake of Madlle. Cerito, 
the debutante, but the ‘*‘ Omnibus” boxes, and the stalls, and, indeed, the whole 
house, took part with Tamburini. ‘ What would you have ?” inquired Laporte. 
“Engage Tamburini,” replied Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence and a grand chorus. 
“T am responsible for the engagements made,” retorted Laporte, “and will not 
yield to intimidation like this.” The trade unionists of the aristocracy, however 
insisted on forcing on the unwilling “employer” the “hand” he had discarded. 
“« Engage Tamburini,” shouted they. ‘On what terms?” inquired he. “On 
his iormer terms,” cried the unionists—‘‘no lowering of wages!” “That,” 
said Laporte, “is impossible,” and he again withdrew. The gentlemen in the 

“omnibus” and stage boxes jumped on to the stage, down fell the curtain and 
the lights were extinguished, and the house cleared, leaving the result of the bat- 

tle doubtful. 

Laporte in a letter which appears in this morning’s (Saturday) journals, very 

ably states his case, adding : 

It was not from any blind obstinacy or affectation of firmness that I stood the 
mortal torture to which I was put last night, but from the necessity of refusing to 
make an unconditional promise which the resources of the house would not allow 
me to fulfil, and the serious and interminable consequences to which a blind sub- 
mission would have placed me and the subscribers themselves, it is impossible to 
foretell the consequences which would result. 


| half-past fqur, amid the greatest and most uproarious mirth of the whole court, 


your brief. “It’s little trouble Counsellor Kinshella will give you in the morning.’ 
“ All he would tell me of his plans was, that he didn’t mean any serious bodily 
harm to the counse!lor, but that certainly he was not likely to be heard of for 
twenty-four hours. 

“«¢Meanwhile, Power, go in and win, my boy,’ saidhe; ‘such another walk 
over may never occur.’ 

“‘] must not make my story longer. The next morning the great record of 
Monaghan v. M‘Shane was called on, and, as the senior counsel were not present, 
the attorney wished a postponement. I, however, was firm; told the court I 
was quite prepared, and, with such an airof assurance, that [ actually puzzled 
the attorney. The case was accordingly opened by me, in a very brilliant speech, 
and the witnesses called ; but, such was my unluck ignorance of the whole mat 

ter, that I actually broke down the testimony of our own, and fought like a Tro- 
jan for the credit and character of the perjurers against us! The judge rubbed 
his eyes—the jury looked amazed—and the whole bar laughed outright. How- 
ever, on I went, blundering, floundering, and foundering at every step, and, at 


heard the jury deliver a verdict against us, just as old Kinshella rushed into the 
court, covered with raud and spattered with clay. He had been sent for twenty 
miles to make a will for Mr. Daly, of Daly’smount, who was supposed to be at 
the point of death, but who, on his arrival, threatened to shoot him for causing 
an alarm to his family by such an inputation. 

“The rest is soon told. They moved for a new trial, and I moved out of the 
profession. I cut the bar, for itcut me ; I joined the gallant 14th, as a volunteer, 
and here I am without a single regret, | must confess, that | didn’t succeed in 
the great record of Monaghan v. M‘Shane.” 


Vavicties. 


Bell Ringing by Machinery.—We were much gratified the other day by the 
inspection of some ingenious machinery, constructed for the purpose of ringing 
the bells of Selby Parish Church. ‘That ‘necessity is the mother of invention,” 
is amply illustrated in this instance. It appears that some time ago, the radicals 
at Selby determined to assemble in a body and oppose the church-raie, in which 
attempt we are sorry to say they were successful. The consequence was that 
the ringers, who by-the-by attach themselves to the party who opposed the 
church-rate, and were before this occurrence liberally paid for their services out 
of the rate, were reduced in their salaries, and it was proposed to raise the sum 
by public subscription. The churchwardens and others interested themselves to 
raise the necessary funds, and the inoney was paid to the ringers with the under- 
standing that they would continue their services. As soon, however, as they 
closed their pockets upon the money, they refused to ring any longer without 
they were guaranteed a larger salary. This the churchwardens found it im- 
practicable to do, anc the consequence was that the ringers “ struck,” but before 
doing so did considerable damage to the bell ropes, &c. Reduced to extremities 
the churchwardens called in the assistance of Mr. Charles Brown, clock and 
watch-maker, Selby, who has constructed a piece of machinery by which the 
bells are rung with the geatest precision and regularity. It consists of a barrel 
similar to that of an organ, in which are fixed six cogs or teeth, which, every 
time the barrel revolves, set in motion the same number of cranks, attached 
with rods to the tongues of the six bells, and by these means the chiming is per- 
formed with the greatest regularity. The whole is set in motion by a fly wheel, 
which a boy may turn with the greatest ease. The construction is exceedingly 
simple, and answers every purpose for which the six ringers were engaged, whose 
rage and mortification at their services being thus dispensed with is described as 
excessive.—Doncaster Chron. 

The House of Lords.—It will be remembered, though the fact has ceased to 
create surprise, that the most liberal enactment—in principle, not mere pretence 
—has proceeded not from the Reformed House of Commons, but from the “ oth- 
er place.” The Lords imparted its popular feature to the Printed Papers’ bill. 
Spectator. 











We have received from a country bookseller an order for some copies of our 
journal, for payment of which he enclosed twenty-four penny post stamps. This 
is perhaps the first time that ever a money payment was made in sticking plaster. 
Gloucester Jour. 

The following singular letter was actually written to a merchant at Norwich : 
— Sir—This is to acquaint you or your heirs that I heard you was dead ; but [ 
packed up some wool before you was so, though I could not send it before I knew 
whether you was or no, and what circumstances you died in. I beg a speedy an- 
swer, and remain, &c.—Globe. 

The Adhesives.—At the west end of London, since the appearance of pos- 
tage labels, the Ministers are called the Adhesives, and it is suppused they pa- 
tronized the Stamps because they are emblematical of their uwn peculiar inge- 
ouity in sticking to their places. 

Marriage is to acertain extenta preventive of suicide: it has been satis- 
factorily established, that, among the men, two-thirds who destroy themselves 
are bachelors. — Winslow on Suicide. 

A Bishop's Pun.—A few Sundays since, the Bishop of London preached in 
the morning and Dr. Hook in the evenivg, when the collections amounted to 
several hundred pounds. On somebody wondering how so large a sum was 
collected, the Bishop observed—* It was done by Hook or by Crook.” 

A Fishing Parson.—A paper was put into the hands of the clerk of a coun- 
try church, from which he was to announce to the congregation that their usu- 
al clergyman could not preach, because he was officiating elsewhere. To the 
surprise, however, of his hearers, the sapient clerk, with a sonorous voice de- 
clared—that ‘This is to give notice that the Rev. Mr. , could not preach 
that afternoon, as he was engaged a fishing elsewhere.” The clergyman set the 
matter to rights. 


Resignation.— After Fitzgerald had been Secretary to the Literary Fund 
for so many years that they got tired of him and of his recitations, after the an- 
nual dinner, at which it was usval to drink * Mr. Fitzgerald and his recitation’ 
the unfortunate toast-master this day gave out the toast as—‘‘ Mr. Fitzgerald 
and his resignation.” 

Irish Eloquence.—A poor widow having, in the extremity of her distress, 
received some unexpected relief from her son, then in America, replied to a 
congratulation, by remarking, that the hour next before sunrise she had always 
found to be the coldest ;.so0, she added, ‘‘ Was my heart cold and desolate, be- 
fore this came to me ” ‘ 





Returning Energy.—Dr. Kitchiner, to show how the strength of man may 
be diminished by indulging indolence, mentions the following ludicrous fact :— 
“* Meeting a gentleman, who had lately returned from India, to my inquiry after 
his health, he replied, ‘ Why, better—better, thank ye; I think T begin to feel 
some symptoms of a return of a little English energy. Do you know that the 
day before yesterday I was in such high spirits, and felt so strong, that I actu- 
ally put on one of my stockings by myself.’ °—Traveller’s Oracle. 





EMEUTE AT THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


One of the most extraordinary scenes that ever astonished the public was per- 
formed at her Majesty's Theatre on Thursday, and strange to say the principal 
actors in the emeute were amateurs—-slips of nobility and box-lobby loungers— 








gentlemen danglers in Fop's-alley, st id genus omne—but we must not, by preli- 


Are the parties who are now engaged never to be changed ? 
Is no new talent to be gradually introduced * 

Is a monopoly to be created in favour of particular artistes ; and, if not, are 
the wishes of any particular party tobe conveyed in the same manner as last 


Is it intended that any particular individuals are to take upon themselves the 
engagement and management of the performers, without being responsible for 
the consequences ? 
Is the manager to be called upon to contract fresh engagements which he knows 
he cannot fulfil? 

Is he at one moment to be censured for not fulfilling his eT and at 
another time for not contracting engagements which he cannot fulfil ? 
Is it now right to compel me to supernumerary engagements when parts are 
distributed, and all arrangements have been coinpleted—particulary when no 
complaint is made from the publication of the prospectus in the month of Ja- 
nuary until after the arrivalof Signor Tamburini in London in the month of 


Let me ask also, in a company unequalled in Europe, are objections to be urg- 
ed ona point like this! ry 
In the view, however, if possible, of giving satisfaction to all, and in discharge 
of the promise I made last night, I beg to state that I am ready to enter into an 
engagement with Signor Tamburini, either nightly or permanently, upon the 
same terms which I gave him in 1835—namely, £325 a month; ai 
cept the same engagements for next season, commencing in the month of Feb- 
ruary.—( London paper.) 
[The above affair is well hit off in Bentley in the following rhymes. The 
ridicule is amusing, and by some of the parties deserved. ] 


A ROW IN AN OMNIBUS. 
Omnibus hoc vitium cantoribus.—Hor. 
Dot-prum the Manager sits in his chair, 
With a gloomy brow and dissatisfied air, 
And he says as he slaps his hand on his knee, 
“T'll have nothing to do with Fiddle-de-dee !” 


—‘‘ But Fiddle-de-dee sings clear and loud, 

And his trills and his quavers astonish the crowd ; 
Such a singer as he 
You ‘Il nowhere see. 

They ’ll all be screaming for Fiddle-de-dee !” 


— Though Fiddle-de-dee sings loud and clear, 
And his tones are sweet, yet his terms are dear ! 
The ‘glove won't fit!’ 
The deuce a bit. 
I shall give an engagement to Fal-de-ral-tit !” 


The Prompter bow’d, and he went to his stall, 
And the green-baize rose at the Prompter’s call, 
And Fal-de-ral-tit sang fol-de-rol-lol ! 
But, scarce had he done 
When a * row” begun, 
Such a noise was never heard under the sun. 
“ Fiddle-de-dee ! 
Where is he? 
He’s the Artiste whom we all want to see !— 
Dol-drum !—Dol-drum !— 
Bid the Manager come ! 
It’s a scandalous thing to exact such a sum 
For boxes and gallery, stalls and pit, 
And then fob us off with a Fal-de-ral-tit !— 
Deuce a bit! 
We'll never submit ! 
Vire Fiddle-de-dee ! a bas Fal-de-ral-tit !” 


Dol-drum the Manager rose from his chair, 
With a gloomy brow and dissatisfied air ; 
But he smooth’d his brow, 
As he well knew how, 
And he walk’don, and made a most elegant bow, _ 
And he paused, and he smiled, and advanced to the lights, 
In his opera-hat, and his opera-tights ; 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” then said he, 
“« Pray what may you please to want with m 


«« Fiddle-de-dee !— 
Fiddle-de-dee |!” 
Folks of all sorts and of every degree, 
Snob, and Snip, and haughty Grandee, 
Duchesses, Countesses, fresh from their tea, 
And Shopmen, who'd only come there for a spree, 
Halloo’d, and hovted, and roar’d with glee 
“ Fiddle-de-dee !— 
None but He !— 
Subscribe to his terms, whatever they be ! 
Agree, agree, or you'll very soon see 
In a brace of shakes we’ll get up anO. P. 


e?” 


Dol-drum the Manager, full of care, 
With a gloomy brow and dissatisfied air, 
~ Looks distrest, 
And he bows his best, 
And he puts his right hand on the side of his breast, 
And he says,—says he, 
“ We can’t agree ; 
His terms are a vast deal too costly for me. 
There’s the rent, and the rates, and the sesses, and taxes— 
I can’t afford Fiddle-de-dee what he 2zes. 
if you'll only permit 
Fal-de-ral-tit ig 
The Generous Public cried, “ Deuce a bit! 
Dol-drum !—Dol-drum !— 
We'll none of us come. 
It’s ‘ No Go ’"—it's ‘ Gammon !’—it’s ‘all a Hum !’— 
You're a miserly Jew '— 
‘ Cock-a-doodle-do !’— 
He don’t ask too much, as you know—so you do— 
It’s a shame—it’s a sin—it’s really too bad— 
You ought to be ‘shamed of yourself—so you had!” 





Dol-drum the Manager never before 
Iu his life-time had heard such a wild uproar. 
Dol-drum the Manager turn’d to flee ; 
But he says—says he, 
‘“* Mort de ma vie! 
I shall nevare engage vid dat Fiddle-de-dee !"” 


Then all the gentlefolks flew in a rage, 





that he ac- 
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And they jump’d from the Omnibus onto the Stage, _ 
Lords, Squires, and Knights, they came down to the lights, 
In their opera-hats, and their opera-tights, 

Ma’‘am’selle Cherrytoes ’ 

Shook to her very toes, 
She couldn’t hop on, so hopped off on her merry toes. 
And the “ evening concluded” with “ Three times three !”’ 
“ Hip !—hip !—hurrah ; for Fidcle-de-dee !” 


Dol-drum the Manager, full of care, 
With a troubled brow and dissatisfied air, 
Saddest of men, 
Sat down, and then 
Took from his table a Perryan pen, 
And he wrote to the “* News,” 
How MacF ze, and Tregooze, 
Lord Tomnoddy, Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, 
And the whole of their tail, and the separate crews 
Of the Tags, and the Rags, and the No-one knows-whos, 
Had combined Monsieur Fal-de-ral-tit to abuse, 
And make Dol-drum agree 
With Fiddle-de-dee, 
Who was not a bit better singer than he. 
Dol-drum deglared ** he never could see, 
For the life of him, yet, why Fiddle-de-dee, 
Who, in B flat, or C, 
Or whatever the key, 
Could never at any time get below G, 
Should expect a fee the same in degree 
As the great Burlibumbo who sings double D.” 
Then slyly he added a little N. B. 
“If they’d have him in Paris he’d not come to me!” 
The Managerrings, 
And the Prompter springs __ 
To his side in a jiffy, and with him he brings 
A set of those odd-looking envelope things, é 
Where Britannia, (who seems to be crucified,) flings 
To her right and her left funny people with wings 
Amongst Elephants, Quakers, and Catabaw Kings ; 
And a taper and wax, 
And small Queen’s heads, in packs, 
Which, when notes are too big, you’re to stick on their backs. 
Dol-drum the Manager sealed with care 
The letter and copies he’d written so fair, 
And sat himself down with a satisfied air ; 
Without delay 
He sent them away, 
In time to appear in “ our columns” next day ! 
Dol-drum the Manager, full of care, 
Walk’d on tothe stage with an anxious air, 
And peep’d through the curtain to see who were there. 
There was MacFuze, 
And Lieutenant Tregooze, 
And there was Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, 
And the Tags, and the Rags, and the No-one-knows-whos ; 
And the green-baize rose at the Prompter’s call, 
And they all began to hoot, bellow, and bawl, 
And cry ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle,” and scream, and squall 
“ Dol-drum !—Dol-drum !— 
Bid the Manager come !” 
You'd have thought, from the tones 
Of their hisses and groans, 
They were bent upon breaking his (Opera) bones. 
And Dol-drum comes, and he says—says he, 
«Pray what may you please to want with me ?”— 
** Fiddle-de-dee ! 
Fiddle-de-dee ! 
We'll have nobody give us sol fa but He!” 
Manager Dol-druin says—says he— 
(And he look’d like an Owl in “a hollow beech tree,”’) 
“ Well, since I see 
The thing must be, 
I'll sign an engagement with Fiddle-de-dee !” 
Then MacFuze, and Tregooze, 
And Jenks of the Blues, 
And the Tags, and the Rags, and the No-one-knows-whos, 
Extremely delighted to hear such good news, 
Desist from their shrill “‘ Cock-a-doodle-dos.” 
“ Vive Fiddle-de-dee ! 
Dol-drum, and He! 
They are jolly good fellows as ever need be! 
And so’s Burlibumbo, who sings double D! 
And whenever they sing, why, we'll all come and see !” 
So, after ail 
This terrible squall, 
Fiddle-de-dee 
’s at the top of the tree, 
And Dol-drum and F'al-de-ral-tit sing small. 
Now Fiddle-de-dee sings loud and clear 
At I can’t tell you how manv thousands a year, 
And Fal-de-ral-tit is considered ‘‘ Small Beer ;”” 
And Ma’am’selle Cherrytoes 
Sports her merry toes, 
Dancing away to the fiddles and flutes, 
In what the folks call a “ Lithuanian” in boots. 
So here’s an end to my one, two, and three ; 
And bless the Queen,—and long live She! 
And grant that there never again may be 
Such a halliballoo as we’ve happened to see 
About nothing on earth but “ Fiddle-de-dee.” 


Xntperial Pavifament. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
House of Commons, May 11. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN brought this subject under the consideration of 

the House. He presented a petition signed by 225 wealthy and respectable re- 
aidents of London and Westmins‘er, including five or six merchants trading to 
New South Wales, who prayed for the entire abolition of the punishment of 
transportation. He felt the difficulty of attracting the attention of the House 
to a subject which had been under his own contémplation for many years, and 
indeed had been in the first instance absolutely forced upon his consideration— 
It was a subject many persons had told him they had never much thought about ; 
and when he induced them to do so, they generally shrunk back with horror from 
the foul and loathsome details it was necessary to go through in order to form a 
competent judgment upon it, and rather pushed it from them; observing that 
it was a very melancholy and disagreeable subject, and that they would rather 
not meddle with it. This they said either virtually or in words. Difficulties 
there must be in legislating upon any important subject and most particularly 
on such a one as this, when it had been so long a subject of unwise legislation. 
There was great trouble in devising good measures for a country, and still more in 
in undoing unwise measures, and that trouble was necessarily increased when 
there was nothing attractive in the nature of the subject itself; and of course 
most persons were apt to seek an excuse to exempt themselves from devoting 
their attention to it. There were always difficulties whea men were unwilling ; 
the slothful man said—“ there is a lion in the path.” But on this occasion he 
had to congratulate the House, the country, and her Majesty's Ministers, on the 
thawing, in a small degree, of this apathetic icdifference, and that more attention 
had of late been called to it; and that some important, though he could not 
think sufficient, qualifications had been introduced, or proposed to be introduced 
in the present system. 

But the aid of Parliament was necessary to cnable Ministers, if they were so 
inclined to take effective measures ; and that aid he proposed to give them. 
Their Lordships ought to know that transportation to Penal Colonies had been 
strongly opposed at its commencement by Lord Bacon, and that Howard had 
termed the Penal Colonies nurseries of wickedness. When a clergyman in Suf- 
folk, the Archbishop had occasion to know that they were rizhtly characterized 
by Howard. He verily believed, that if fifty persons were transported and only 
five came back, those five would bring with them more concentrated wickedness 
than the whole fifty took out. Had Mr. Pitt possessed the experience which had 
since been obtained, he never could have sanctioned a scheme begun in defiance 
of all reason, and continued in defiance of all experience. It was so bad in its 
effects, (as proved by all he had seen around him, and from all his inquiries 
enabled him to learn,) that he was quite sure none of those of his brethren 





to masters, and making those masters their gaolers. That system was proved 
before the Commons’ Committee to be moze corrupt than even the system of 
Negro slavery. Knowing, as he did, the temptations that were held out by return- 
ed convicts tothe commission of crime, and that in many instances crimes were 
actually committed by parties with a view of being transported, he could not with 
an honest conscience say, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” if he was a party to, 
or even neglected to act against a system which led his brethren into temptation. 

In his letter to Eail Grey, and other publications, he had carefully abstained 
from over-statement and over-colouring,of which he had been accused by anony- 
mous writers. The evidence given before the House of Commons showed that 
he had greatly understated the enormities of transporiation ; and in fact, the on- 
ly reply he had received was “ What will you substitute?” He had never pro- 
posed a specific substitute ; though he had thrown out several suggestions for 
the better disposal of convicts. In order to obtain the information needed for 
safe and wise legislation, he had suggested an inquiry into the state of the Con- 
stabulary force; which had been undertaken, and a Report had been published 
by the Commission which conducted the inquiry. He must be permitted to say 
that the report to which he had referred was, in his estimation, one of the most 
valuable documents ever produced by the present or any preceding government. 
He could not say that it furnished any very pleasant reading, but from the begin- 
ning to the end it was higily interesting. It was impossible to peruse that va- 
luable volume without perceiving that means might be adopted for suppressing 
crime, and perme criminals from pursuing the career of vice and wickedness 
that they now did. It was impossible that transportation or any other punish- 
ment, however severe or cruel, could strike at the root of the disease, if the state 
of the preventive police in the country were such that a person of low moral cha- 
racter, strong appetite for indulgencies which he could not purchase by honest 
industry, and of daring habit, had a prospect of running a career of vice for se- 
veral years with impunity. It was more desirable to prevent than to punish— 
better to deter than to commit. As he had already stated, he did not propose, 
and never had proposed, any specific substitute for transportation, but he main- 
tained that there was hardly any mode of punishment that could be adopted 
that would not be an improvemeut upon the system which he so strongly con- 
demned. He had been most strangely represented as the advocate of a system 
which gave a bounty to crime ; whereas his ain was to encourage a disposition 
to amendment in an offender after his term of punishment bad expired. He con- 
gratulated the country upon an approach towards a modification of the Trans- 
portation system in the proposed abolition of the assignment of convicts to mas- 
ters in the Penal Colonies,—the most odious system of slavery that ever existed ; 
for nothing could be so bad asa nation consisting of gaolers and _prisoners—of 
criminals and executioners. These and their oflspring could not fail to form the 
most atrociously corrupt and vicious community that ever the sun shone upon, 
not only in Christian but in Pagan times. Whilst the present state of things 
existed, it was impossible for the honest and industrious labourer to emigrate to 
New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. What could be a greater impedi- 
ment to emigration of men of’ untainted character, than the horribly debased and 
demoralized condition—the what should he call it?—the Sodom and Gomor- 
rah state of these Penal Colonies, where as one of the convicts had said, 
a man lost the heart of a man and acquired the heart of a beast? 

He had been blamed by other persons for having discouraged the emigration of 
free and untainted labourers ; and a hope and expectation had been expressed 
that he might be unsuccessful in his endeavours Perhaps he should be unsuccess- 
ful—at all events, he should have cleared his own conscience; but whenever 
any one applied to him for advice upon the subject, he would never cease to use 
every endeavour in his power to dissuade him from emigrating as long as the 
present system continued. He had been told that the only way of improving 
the condition of society in those colonies, and of ‘ swamping the felonry,” as it 
was termed, was to encourage the emigration of an honest and industrious class 
of persons. As well might an attempt be made to purify the corrupt and loath- 
some sewers of this great city, by pouring into them a few cups full of clear 
water. The experiment was tried some time ago of sending out a large cargo 
of once innocent and virtuous females to supply the miserable defect of women 
in the colonies. ‘The consequences was what he foresaw and foretold. The 
young women came, recommended by certificates of good character, from the 
clergymen of the villages in which they were reared: and it was argued that 
they were to effect a great moral good in the colony. As well might a few pints 
of sound wine have been poured into a cask of vinegar to convert the whole in- 
to wine. Nineteen-twentieths of those females were irretrievably ruined ; and 
in a very short space of time became profligates of the worst description. But 
stop the colonization of convicts altogether ; stop that ‘shameful and unblessed 
thing,” as Bacon called it ; and then send over large bodies of sound emigrants ; 
send them over, not by scores or hundreds, but by tens of thousands ; send them 
over in large bodies at once ; and then, indeed, there might be some prospect of 
“ swamping the felonry” of the Penal Colonies. He would not enter into all 
the disgusting details which showed the horrible state of society in these colo- 
nies; but he woula mention one fact, and leave the rest to their Lordships’ ima- 
gination—though it was not possible for their imagination to reach the reality : 
the proportion of men to women was seventeen to one! One of the grounds on 
which the present system received support, was its alleged cheapness ; but it 
was infinitely more expensive and wasteful than many systems of punishment 
which might be adopted at home. The Archbishop proved this by a reference 
to estimates of the cost of keeping convicts at Norfolk Island and in Penitentia- 
ries in England. But it was said, how are convicts to be got rid of, if you don’t 
send them to a distant colony’ He thought the question admitted of an casy 
answer. He acknowledged it to be an evil in this country ; but here, if they 
were at all disposed, opportunities were afforded to them of embarking in an ho- 
nest career—of turning over, as it were, a “new leaf,’” and becoming reformed 
and exemplary characters. In the Colonies it was widely different. There, 
when a convict’s period of punishment had expired, he fell into a society that 
was Vicious to the very core. No inducement was offered to him to embark in 
an honest course of life. Surrounded by others as vicious as himself, the earn- 
estand sole endeavour of all was to keep each other in countenance. It was 
said that in these Colonies the population were constantly engaged in declining 
and conjugating villany, in every mood and tense, number and person. As they 
encountered each other, this, if not the style of conversation,was at least the turn 
of thought—“ You are a thief; I amathief; we have always thieved; we al- 
ways will thieve.” {In this country every chance was given toa man, upon his 
discharge from prison, to go and do better; but in the Colonies every induce- 
meut was held out to continue in his career of vice. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would receive a second Report from the Commissioners on the Constabula- 
ry, which would point out more than the first had done what means should be ta- 
ken for the prevention of crime. A great number of persons were loose upon 
society who had not been detected or convicted ; and something must be done to 
take away from them the encouraging prospects held out by the chance of being 
or not being convicted at the end of a few years. Their career should be cut off 
at once. If Penitentiarres were ultimately erected on the Separate system, and 
if the present system of distant Penitentiaries were immediately done away with, 
much would have been done to remove the effects of half a century of unwise, 
and he would say, unjust legislation. 

He repeated, that he was not ashamed of having dissuaded people from going 
to the Penal Colonies until transportation shall be abolished—Should he not have 
told them the truth, and told them they were going to a place where their neigh- 
bours would be robbers, where the women were the vilest prostitutes, and where 
the servants they would hire would be the outcasts of society—persons who 
would corrupt their innocent children in a way too horrible to mention? Should 
he have said—‘* Go; you will associate with many wealthy persons, having their 
£10,000 and £20,000,"—but acquired how! By the arts of swindling. Should 
he say “go” to sucha country as this? Why, their Lordships would be shock- 
ed at the idea of the meanest of their domestics settling there. What should 
he then have done? Should he have put forward the fertility of the soil, and 
have pointed out all advantages, real or supposed, to induce persons to emigrate 
to such a colony? He would say, that if he could have advised any persons to 
go there, or have left them unwarned of the facts, he could not have rested quiet- 
ly in his bed. He had trespassed long upon their Lordships’ time, but not longer 
than the importance of the subject demanded ; for he would ask,what were Judg- 
es and a code of laws and a Parliament for, but to preserve peace, good order, 
security for property, and the morality of the whole community? It seemed 
preposterous that they should devote their attention to the alteration of some 
particular law, to the rights of electors to send Members to Parliament—in a 
word, to all the minor accessories, and not to consider whether the great end of 
government was answered ornot. If property was not protected—if crime in- 
creased—if, in a word, they failed in the grand aim and end of legislation, it was 
vain to debate night after night upon the more remote means by which the busi- 
ness of Government was carriedon. He had great hopes that a strong expres- 
sion of opinion from their Lordships upon the subject would—he would not say 
force, but enable her Majesty’s Government to take some more effectual steps 
for really and bond fide remedying the evils of the system, not only as it had been 
carried on, but as it was proposed to be continued. He would confidently sub- 
mit to their Lordships whether this subject was to be tossed from their counsels 
merely because it was unpalatable and partook of nothing approaching to a party 
character. He called upon such of their Lordships as had considered the ques-, 
tion and perused the documents that had been before the public for two years, to 
take some effectual means for removing so great an evil from this country and 





the Colonies, for freeing the latter from the greatest curse that could have been 
inflicted upon them, and for removing from the civilized world at large—nay, and 


among the clergy who had taken a part in raising their voices against the} the uncivilized too—an injury and an evil; and from this country one of the 
slave-trade, or against any other vicious system, would ever have thought of| foulest stains that could be affixed upon her national character. 


censuring him, or of ridieuling him for taking a part against what he was convin- 


In conclusion, the Archbishop moved a resolution, “ That the punishment of 


ced was a much worse system of slavery—namely, the assigament of convicts | transportation be abolished immediately, completely, and finally.” 











The Marquis of NORMANBY observed, that the most Rev. Prelate might 
feel assured that if the subject he had introduced to their Lordships’ notice did 
not attract the deepest attention, it was not on account of the manner in which 
he had treated it. (Hear, hear.] It was now eight years since the most Rev. 
Prelate’s attention was directed to the subject, yet he hardly seemed to have al- 
lowed full credit to the change effected of late. The transportation committee 
presented a most able report two years ago, which had led to some of the most 
useful and important alterations in the system, correcting some of the crying 
abuses to which the most Rev. Prelate had alluded. Many of the evils had been 
remove: by the abolition of assignment. With respect to the corrupting influ- 
ence of transportation, he begged to observe, that according to the new regula- 
tions, no convict would be sent to the settled parts of Van Dieman’s Land. There 
was one most important and grave part of the subject, which the most Kev. Pre- 
late had treated lightly. He proposed a resolution for the immediate abolition of 
the punishment of transportation, but he suggested no substitute. There were 
many serious and weighty considerations connected with the question of a proper 
secondary punishment, which must press onthe minds of all statesmen, particu- 
larly at the present moment, when the current of public opinion was setting for- 
cibly, as he believed usefully, in favour of the gradual abolition of the punish- 
ment of death. There were many reasons which rendered the infliction of a se- 
condary punishment at home particularly difficult. He conceived it to be utterly 
impossible to substitute for the punishment of death any other than a_punish- 
ment which should last during life. At the same time, it would be repug- 
nant to the feelings of Englishmen to think that any human being was 
immured within four walls for the whole period of his life; and as little 
would they endure the substitution of that punishment, usual in some other 
countries, which consisted incompelling the criminals to work in chains in 
the streets. Then came the question of penitentiaries. With regard to 
the expense of this system, he thought the most Rev. Prelate had not spoken 
with his usual clearness. A gentleman who had paid considerable attention to 
the subject had estimated that the first expense of establishing penitentiaries 
would be £25,000,000, and that the expense of maintaining them would be 
£1,500,000. He thought this estimate exaggerated, but he alluded to it for the 
purpose of showing that the expense had been calculated at a much higher 
amount than the most Rev. Prelate seemed disposed to put it at. But another 
more important consideration was that relating to the health of the prisoners. 
A system of separate confinement could not be adopted, unless it was made 
rigid, and the result of his inquiries induced him to entertain considerable doubt 
as tothe effect of such a system in this climate. ‘Their lordships were called 
upon by this resolution not to adopt a more gradual change, but immediately and 
finally to abolish the whole system of transportation. But it was physically im- 
possible, even if the necessary funds were at hand, to provide adequate accom- 
modation in the gaols, hulks, and penitentiaries at home for the convicts now in 
the course of justice. During the last ten years there had been condemned to 
transportation 41,300 convicts, of which 35,937 had been actually transported, 
and 400 upon an average having completed their term were annually set at liberty. 
It would be impossible, as he had already stated, exactly to calculate the great 
increase of expense which must result from the establishment of that system of 
penitentiaries as recommended by the most rev. prelate; but in order to give 
their lordships some faint idea of it, he might be allowed to state, that in conse- 
quence of the regulation which their lordships bad adopted last year, in the pro- 
priety of which he entirely concurred, that prisoners should no longer be employ- 
ed in the service of the prisons, the expense of turnkeys, matrons, and other of- 
ficers for the three metropolitan gaols, Coldbath-fields, Clerkenwell, and Tothill- 
fields, instead of £8,000 as formerly, now amounted to £15,000. The tendency 
of the public mind, too, was decidedly in favour of the abrogation of capital pun- 
ishments ; and he had always supported measures for the amelioration of the 
penal code ; but if transportation were abolished—above all, if such a change as 
that now recommended were rasiuly adopted, he very much feared it would be 
impossible to substitute another secondary punishment adequate to the protection 
of property which the circumstances of the country would enable them to inflict. 
With all respect, therefore, for the most rev prelate, and even gratitude for his 
meritorious exertions in the cause of philanthropy, he would not call upon their 
lordships to give a direct negative to the motion, but content himself with mov- 
ing the previous question. 

BILBOA. 
House of Commons, May49. 

Viscount SANDON begged to direct the attention of the noble lord the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Aflairs to a decree bearing date, as it seemed, January 29, 
1816, which had been recently called into action by the authorities at Builboa, 
and by which a duty of 200 per cent was levied upon iron imported from this 
country. This duty had been imposed without previous notice, and was produc- 
tive of greaf injury to the iron trade. He wished to ask the noble lord whether 
he had been made acquainted with this violation of the courtesies, if not the 
rights, of nations, whether he had remonstrated with the Spanish Government, 
and with what result ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that he was aware of the circumstances 
referred to by the noble lord, that the British Minister at Madrid was in communi- 
cation with the Spanish Government on the subject, but that no answer had been 
as yet received. 

Viscount SANDON saii, that another duty (as we undersiood) was levied up- 
on British shipping in the Bilboa river, upon which the law officers of the Crown 
had pronounced their opinion that it was illegal. This duty was the subject of 
negotiation with the Spanish Government. He begged to inquire whether these 
negotiations were near their close? A forced levy of these duties had been re- 
cently made from an English merchantman. 

Viscount PALMERSTON stated, that the legal authorities he had consulted 
upon this question sustained the opinion which he had entertained as to the ille- 
gality of these duties; and for this view he contended in his communications 
with the Spanish Government. The Bilboa authorities would, however, be en- 
titled tu continue to levy the duty until prevented by the result of the negotia- 
tion ; should it prove unfavourable to them, subject however to repayment. The 
last communication was from him to the Spanish Government, stating the rea- 
sons why he thought the duty ought not to be levied ; and to this no answer had 
been as yet received. 

a 
From the Globe. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


The following Message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. A. Van Buren, his Secretary. 
To the Senate: 

The importance of the subject to the tranquillity of our country makes it pro- 
per that I should communicate to the Senate, in addition to the information 
heretofore transmitted in reply to their resolution of the 17th of January last, 
the copy of a letter just received from Mr. Fox, announcing the determination of 
the British Government to consent to the principles of our last proposition for 
the settlement of the question of the Northeastern Boundary, with a copy of 
the answer made to it by the Secretary of State. I cannot doubt that, with the 
sincere disposition which actuates both Governments to prevent any other than 
an amicable termination of the controversy, it will be found practicable so to ar- 
range the details of a conventional agreement on the principles alluded to as to 
effect that object. 

The British commissioners, in their report communicated by Mr. Fox, express 
an opinion that the true line of the treaty of 1783 is materially different from that 
so long contended for by Great Britain. ‘The report is altogether ex parte in its 
character, and has not yet, as far as we are informed, been adopted by the British 
Government. It has, however, assumed a form sufficiently authentic and im- 
portant to justify the belief that it is to be used hereafter by the British Govern- 
ment in the discussion of the questiou of boundary, and as it difiers essentially 
from the line claimed by the United States, an immediate preparatory explora- 
tion and survey on our part, by commissioners appointed jor that purpose, of the 
portions of the territory therein more particularly brought into view, would, in 
my opinion, be proper. If Congress concur with me in this view of the subject, 
a provision by them to enable the Executive to carry it into effect, will be ne- 


cessary. M. VAN BUREN. 
Washington, 27th June, 1840. 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, June 22, 1840. 

The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, has the honor to transmit to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, by order of his Government, the accompanying printed copies of a re- 

rt and map which have been presented to her Majesty's Government by Col. 
Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the commissioners employed during the last 
season to survey the disputed territory. 

The undersigned is instructed to say, that it will of course have become the 
duty of her Majesty’s Government to lay the said report and map before Parlia- 
ment ; but her Majesty’s Government have been desirous, as a mark of courtesy 
and consideration towards the Government of the United States, that documents 
bearing upon a question of so much interest and importance to the two countries, 
should, in the first instance, be communicated to the President. The documents 
had been officially placed in the hands of her Majesty’s Government only 





a few days previously to the date of the instruction « ldressed to the under- 
signed. 

Her Majesty's Government feel an unabated desire to bring the long pending 
questions connected with the boundary between the United States and the British 


possessions in North America, to a final and satisfactory settlement ; being well 
aware that questions of this nature, as long as they remain open between two 
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countries, must be the source of frequent irritation on both sides, and are liable | 
at any moment to lead to events that may endanger the existence of friend- 
ly nations. y ; 4 fe ; 

It is obvious that the questions at issue between Great Britain and the United 
States, must be beset with various and really existing difficulties ; or else those 
questions would not have remained open ever since the year 1783, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent and earnest endeavors made by each Government to bring them 
to an adjustment. But her Majesty’s Government do not relinquish the hope 
that the sincere desire which is felt by both parties to arrive at an amicable set- 
tlement wil at length be attended with success. : 

The best clue to guide the two Governments in their future proceedings, may 
perhaps be obtained by an examination of the causes of past failure ; and the 
most prominent amongst these causes has certainly been a want of correct infor- 
mation as to the topographical features and physical character of the district in 
dispute. . 

his want of adequate information may be traced as one of the difficulties 
which embarrassed the Netherlands Government in its endeavors to decide the 
points submitted to its arbitration, in 1830. The same has been felt by the 
Government in England : it has been felt and admitted by the Government of 
the United States, and even by the local Government of the contiguous State of 
Maine. 

The British Government and the Government of the United States agreed, 
therefore, two years ago, that a survey of the disputed territory, by a joint com- 
mission would be the measure best calculated to elucidate and solve the ques- 
tions at issue. The President proposed such a commission, and her Majesty's 
Government consented to it: and it was believed by her Majesty's Government 
that the general principles upon which the commission was to be guided, in its 
local operations, had been settled by mutual agreement, arrived at by means of 
a mutual correspondence which took place between the two Governments in 1837 
and 1838. 

Her Majesty’s Government accordingly transmitted, in April of last year, for 
the consirleration of the Pres.dent, the draft of a convention to regulate the proceed- 
ings of the proposed commission. The preamble o. that draft recited textually 
the agreement that had been come to by means of notes which had been ex- 
changed between the two Governments; and the articles of the draft were 
framed, as her Majesty’s Government considered, in strict conformity with that 
agreement. 

“But the Government of the United States did not think proper to assent to the 
convention so proposed. 

The United States Government did not indeed allege that the proposed con- 
vention was at variance with the result of the previous correspondence between 
the two Governments; but it thought that the convention would establish a 
commission of ‘ mere exploration and survey ;” and the President was of opin- 
ion that the step next to be taken by the two Governments, should be to con- 
tract stipulations bearing upon the face of them the promise of a final settlement, 
under some form or other, and within a reasonable time. 

The U. States Government accordingly transmitted to the undersigned, for 
communication to her Majesty’s Government, in the month of July last, a 
counter draft of convention, varying considerably in sume parts, as the Secretary 
of State of the United States admitted in his letter to the undersigned of the 
29th of July last, from the draft proposed by Great Britain. But the Secretary 
of State added, that the United States Government did not deem it necessary to 
comment upon the alterations so made, as the text itself of the counter draft 
would be found sufficiently perspicuous. 

Her Majesty’s Government might certainly well have expected that sume rea- 
sons would have been given toexplain why the U.S Government declined to 
confirm an arrangement which was founded upon propositions made by that Go- 
vernment iiself, and upon modifications to which that Government had agreed ; 
or that if the American Government thought the draft of convention thus pro- 
posed was not in conformity with the previous agreement, it would have pointed 
out in what respect the two were considered to differ. 

Her Majesty’s Government, considering the present state of the Boundary 
question, concur with the Government of the United States, in thinking that it is 
on every account exnedient that the next measure to be adopted by the two Go- 
vernments should contain arrangements which will necessarily lead toa final set- 
tlement ; and they think that the convention which they proposed last year to 
the President, instead of being framed so as to constitute a mere commission of 
exploration and survey, did, on the contrary, contain certain stipulations calcula- 
ted to lead to the final ascertainment of the Boundary between the two countries. 

There was, however, undoubtedly, one essential difference between the British 
draft ard the American counter draft. ‘The British draft contained no provision 
embodying the principle of arbitration ; the American counter draft did contain 
such a provision. 

The British draft contained no provision for arbitration, because the principle 
of arbitra:ion had not been proposed on either side during the negotiations upon 
which that drafi was founded; and because, moreover, it was understood at that 
time that the principle of arbitration would be decidedly objected to by the United 
States. ‘ 

But as the United States Government have now expressed a wish to embody 
the principle of arbitration in the proposed convention, her Majesty's Government 
are perfectly willing to accede to that wish. 

The undersigned is accordingly instructed to state officially to Mr. Forsyth, 
that her Majesty's Government consent to the two principles which form the 
main foundation of the American counter draft; namely, first, that the commis- 
sion to be appointed shall be so constituted as necessarily to lead toa final set- 
tlement of the questions of boundary at issue between the two countries; and 
secondly, that in order to secure such a result, the convention by which the com- 
mission is to be created shall contain a provision for arbitration upon points as to 
which the British and American commissioners may not be able to agree. 

The undersigned is, however, instructed to add that there are matters of detail 
in the American counter draft, which her Majesty’s Government cannot adopt.— 
The undersigned will be furnished from his Government, by an early opportuni- 
ty, with an amended draft, in conformity with the principles above stated, to be 
submitted to the consideration of the President. And the undersigned expects 
to be at the same time furnished with instructions to propose to the Government 
of the United States a fresh local and temporary convention, for the better pre- 
vention of incidental border collisious within the disputed territory, during the 
time that may be occupied in carrying through the operations of survey or arbi- 
tration. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the Secretary of 
State the assurance of his distinguished consideration, . 
Tothe Hon. John Forsyth, &c. &c. &e. H. S. FOX. 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. For. 

Department of State, Washington, 26th June, 1840. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had the honour 
to receive a note addressed to him on the 22d inst. by Mr. Fox, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, enclosing printed copies of 
the report and map laid before the British Government by the commissioners em- 
ployed during the last season to survey the territory in dispute between the two 
countries, and communicating the consent of her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
to the two principles which form the main foundation of the counter proposition 
of the United States for the adjustment of the question. 

The undersigned, having laid Mr. Fox’s note before the President, is instruct- 
ed to say, in answer, that the President duly appreciates the motives of courtesy 
which prompted the British Government to communicate to that of the United 
States the documents referred to ; and that he derives great satisfaction from the 
announcement that her Majesty’s Government do not relinquish the hope that the 
sincere desire which is felt by both parties to arrive at an atnicable settlement, 
will at length be attended with success ; and from the prospect held out by Mr. 
Fox, of his being accordingly furnished, by an early opportunity, with the draft 
of a proposition amended in conformity with the ‘principles to which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has acceded, to be submitted to the consideration of this 
Government. 

Mr. Fox states that his Government might have expected that, when the Ame- 
rican counter draft was communicated to him, some seasons would have been gi- 
ven to explain why the United States Government declined accepting the British 
draft of convention, or that, if it. thought the draft was not in conformity with 
previous agreement, it would have pointed out in what respect the two were con- 
sidered to differ. 

In the note which the undersigned addressed to Mr. Fox on the 29th of July of 
last year, transmitting the American counter draft, he stated that in consequence 
of the then recent events on the frontier, and the danger of collision between the 
citizens and subjects of the two Governments, a mere commission of exploration 
and survey would be inadequate to the exigencies of the occasion, and fall be- 
hind the just expectations of the people of both countries, and referred to the im- 
portance of having the measure next adopted bear upon its face stipulations which 
must result in a final settlement, under some form, and in a reasonable time 
These were the reasons which induced the President to introduce in the new 
project, the provisions which he thought calculated for the attainment of so desi- 
rable an object ; and which, in his opinion, rendered obviously unnecessary any 
allusion tothe previous agreements referred to by Mr. Fox. The President is 
— to find that a concurrence in those views has brought the minds of her 

ajesty's Government to a similar conclusion ; and from this fresh indication of 
harmony in the wishes of the two cabinets, he permits himself to anticipate the 
most satisfactory result from the measure under consideration. 

The undersigned avails himself of the opportunity to offer to Mr. Fox renewed 


assurances of his distinguished consideration. 
H. S. Fox, Esq. &c. &e. JOHN FORSYTH. 





Died—On the 25th of June, at the Lunatic Asylum, Bloomingdale, Mrs. Sophia 
Strong, in the 30th year of her age ; a native of Lymington, Hampshire, Eng. 
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We have no later intelligence than that brought by the Great Western. 











General attention appears now to be seriously drawn, both within the halls of 
British Legislature, and among the body of the people, towards the condition of 
the colony of New South Wales and its dependencies, and towards the mischiefs 
consequent upon its being a penal settlement. There was a time when extreme- 
ly erroneous notions were entertained upon this subject ; when convicts used to 
send home the most flattering accounts of this country and of the treatment 
they experienced, and thus endeavoured to seduce their friends to follow them ; 
the real objects being, in all probability, either petty plunder or the gratification 
of a devilish spirit which would reduce all to its own degraded level. But this 
delusion is now entire'y at an end ; the wretchedly demoralized state of society 
in New South Wales is perfectly manifest, and no less so is its pernicious ten- 
dency upon the free Emigrants and settlers who there take up their abode. Its 
consequences are ruinous to that otherwise fine settlement, operating to deter 
useful agriculturists and expert artizans of good character and, perhaps, capital, 
from going out to a place where such a state exists, and rapidly to work a mis- 
chievous change in the principles and conduct of those who come within the 
sphere of its influence. 

Nor is the condition of the wretched felon, who is doomed there to expiate his 
outrage upon the laws of his country and the peace of society, at all like that 
which has so wickedly and so frequently béen transmitted home. There are but 
two grades there, the punishers, and the punished ; the latter find their doom 
anything but an easy one, and their intercourse with such as themselves leads to 
a degradation of character which is so great, that it can only be supported un- 
blushingly by the general countenance and adoption it receives. 

But this fine and extensive colony cannot be thus sacrificed. In every point 
of view it is too important to be treated even with neglect or procrastination.— 
The notice of the legislature was called to the subject two years ago, and a com- 
mission of enquiry was appoirted thereon, upon which a report was made.— 
Founded on this report, Sir Wm. Molesworth in the house of Commons lately 
made a most able and forcible speech, when presenting a petition for abolishing 
the punishment of transportation ; and the Archbishop of Dublin has brought for- 
ward the subject in the Lords, the proceedings in which case will be found in 
our columns to-day. The benevolence of his Grace’s motives, as well as the 
truth and force of the melancholy picture he drew, were well acknowledged by 
Lords Normanby and Lansdowne, but they both very properly deprecated an 
early and total suppression of transportation to penal settlements. 

In fact it is much more easy, in any case, to complain of existing evils than to 
suggest remedies, and his Grace of Dublifi has not even touched upon the latter 
part of the question. In all probability there will be a gradual diminution in the 
number of convicts so disposed of, and their offences being of the greatest mag- 
nitude there may be also a gradual alteration in the mode of governing them 
when there, as well as salutary restraints, which as yet cannot be enforced, upon 
their intercourse with free settlers and persons of unblemished character ; while, 
with respect to the latter, the increase of their number, consequent on the en- 
couragement held out to Emigrants in that direction will, by degrees, soften the 
harshness of the present Australian character, and secure to the British empire 
an invaluable dependency. 

It is not in the nature of things to do this suddenly, nor, bad as is the system, 
would it be wise to impose too violent a shock upon it. Gradum ad gradum is 
good policy, whether for individuals or communities, and the only effective good 
that can be done by the public in this case is, to keep it ever before their eyes, 
and keep the government, however constituted, upon the alert in projecting its 
welfare and prosperity. 





A further correspondence on the question of the Northeastern Boundary has 
been laid before Congress by the President, and such parts thereof as have been 
printed, will be found in this day’s impression. The correspondence consists of 
a letter from Mr. Foxto Mr. Forsyth, communicating to the American Govern- 
ment, the long expected Report of Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and 
Mr. Forsyth’s reply. The Report itself has not yet appeared in the Washing. 
ton papers, but may be expected in a day or two. 

It would seem that this Report is one of some moment, for the President in 
his Message to Congress says, that although the British Government have not 
yet formally adopted it, it is pretty clear that it will materially influence the Bri- 
tish arguments in the future negotiations ; and as this Report is an ex parte one, 
the Chief Magistrate deems it proper that an American survey should be made of 
the same ground without delay, and asks from Congress the necessary appropria- 
tion for that purpose. 

But this survey, if we understand the matter, will have nothing to do with the 
survey proposed to be undertaken, preparatory to resubmitting the question to 
the arbitration of a third power. That survey will be undertaken by a joint board 
of British and American Commissioners, who will proceed to the territory in dis- 
pute, and assist each other in endeavouring to discover the true line, or rather 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia. If this board should agree as to the real 
position of this hitherto undiscovered and undiscoverable angle, all difficulties 
will be at once settled ; but should the board not come to this desirable conclu- 
sion, then the maps, surveys, arguments &c., will be all submitted to an umpire, 
as provided for in the Treaty of Ghent. 

Thus it appears that the counter project of the United States for a re-survey 


and re-arbitration has been accepted by Great Britain, with the exception of | 


some of its details—modifications of which will be submitted to the President, in 
the next despatches, for his approval. Nodifficulty, however, is apprehended in 
settling the basis of the convention for this rehearing of the case. This is in 
accordance with what we have heretofore described as being the present posture 
of affairs. 

We confess our anxiety to see Col. Mudge’s and Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
Report, the nature of which is but little understood ; we have been given to un- 
derstand, however, that it is based upon the geological formation of the highlands, 
the true course of which has been traced by the gentlemen just named, by fol- 
lowing corresponding strata as delineated in these ranges. 





The discords and the violence of party spirit in the island of New‘oundland 
exceed all bounds. We had hoped that the popular party there, as it is termed, 
would, being in the ascendant, by and bye exercise moderation and at least con- 
duct itself with some of the outward forms of decorum. But we are disappoint- 
ed, for we hear of nothing but a succession of outrages, perpetrated by and under 
the auspices of the House of Assembly, that are not only violently unconstitu- 
tional, but positively disgraceful to legislation and tothe colony. Lord Grey’s Minis- 
try in an evil hour, granted this colony a constitution, investing the people and 
their representatives with legislative functions ; and at the same time fixed the 
qualification for the elective franchise at a rate so low as to establish, or nearly 
so, unwersal suffrage. Now universal suffrage among the fishy patriots of that | 
island, is universal nonsense, and has produced universal mischief. 

We cannot fol'ow the rampant demagogues through all the outrages they have 
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On the 9th of May last the same person was again waylaid by four men, who 


beat him in the most cruel manner, and barbarously mutilated him by cutting off 
both his ears. 


We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that detection and prompt punish- 























| ment will not follow the perpetrators of this crim®, but we lament to say that 


our private letters from that quarter express great doubts of any adequate satis- 
faction being obtained for the violated laws; and the belief is ina degree founded 
on the alleged supineness of the Governor, Capt. Prescott, who is represented 
| as bowing to the mob and yielding up the most important principles, at the dic- 
tation of the dominant faction. We trust however that Captain Prescott will 
| do his duty, and not forget that he is a British Officer—the répresentative of his 

sovereign, and that his government is a government of laws and not of factious 
demagogues and ruffians. It is his duty to leave nothing undone to bring to 
condign punishment the offenders in this case, and if due vigilance be observed 
they cannot easily escape. 

We trust the state of Newfoundland will attract the ‘attention of the Imperial 
Parliament, and that some remedy will be plied for the multiplied evils that ef- 
fectthe Colony. In the mean time we shall be glad to receive authentic accounts, 
especially if they be clear, brief, and free from misrepresentation or exaggeration. 





By our Parliamentary extracts it will be observed that the grateful government 
of Spain have rewarded England for her efforts to overthrow Don Carlos by im- 
posing a duty of 200 per cent upon British goods, and equally onerous condi- 
tions upon British vessels entering the port of Bilboa! This must be very gra- 
tifying to that far seeing and highly gifted statesman Lord Palmerston, who has 
expended so much of the blood and treasure of England in placing upon the 
Spanish throne the sovereign who thus rewards him. But this is not the only in- 
stance in which the noble foreign secretary has been so complimented. His 
friends in Portugal, the Don Pedroites, pursued a course very similar after he 
had lent them the powerful aid of Great Britain in expelling the rightful owner 
of the throne, Don Miguel. In both cazes the legitimate sovereigns were de- 
posed—in both cases the English party in those countries was put down and the 
Anti-English party and jacobins established in their places, and in both cases Eng- 
land has been repaid by insolence from the upstarts and by attacks upon her 
commerce. Wise Statesman! Clever an sagacious Lord Palmerston ! 





In our last we announced that Defoe, one of the accomplices of the murderer 
and incendiary Lett, had become states evidence, and hopes existed that the mis- 
creant would mect his deserts. The Court and Jury, it would seem, did their 
duty, as Lett was found guilty and sentenced to seven years imprisonment at 
Auburn. But while on his way to the place of confinement, and in charge 
of the Sheriff, Lett was allowed to make his escape by jumping from the Rail- 
Road Car, and has not since been heard of. The Commercial Advertiser tells 
the story as follows : 


A Rogue Abroad.—As the cars, upon the Auburn and Syracuse rail-road, were 
last evening coming at the rate of about 20 miles per hour, and when they were 
within about 4 miles of this village, BENJAMIN LETT, who attempted recent- 
ly to blow up the steamboat Great Britain, in Oswego, leaped from the cars, and 
has not been retaken. He was well secured with shackles. The following is 
the description given of his person by the sheriff, who offers a reward of $100 
for his recovery : 

“Said Lett is about 26 years of age, about 5 feet 10 inches high, light com- 
plexion, sandy hair, grey eyes, of a stout and muscular frame ; had ona blre 
cloth coat with standing collar, a part of the skirt of which was torn off in at- 
tempting to stop him; cap and shoes both lost when he leaped from the car.””— 
Auburn Jour. 

By Wr. H. Seward, Governor of the Sate of New York. 
A ProctaMaTIoN. 

Whereas, Benjamin Lett, who has recently been convicted at the Circuit 
Court of Oswego county, of the crime of arson, and was thereupon sentenced 
to be imprisoned in the state prison at Auburn for the term of seven years, has 
escaped from the sheriff of the county of Oswego, and is now at large: And 
| whereas, the felony of which the said Benjamin Lett was convicted was of an 
| aggravated character, and the cause of public justice, and the peace and welfare 
| of the state, are deeply concerned in his exemplary punishment : Now, therefore, 
I do hereby offer a*reward of $250 for the apprehension of said fugitive, to be 
paid on his being deliveredto any sheriff of this state. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto affixed my name, at Auburn, this 27th 

day of June, 1840. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

All this makes up a story that does not sound well in the telling. After so 

many “escapes” as one and another of these “‘ patriot” scoundrels have effected, 
| one might have looked for something like precaution in the management of Mr. 
Lett ; but he has escaped also. 

The account of his evasion is sufficiently mysterious. If ‘ well secured by 
shackles,” how did he contrive to jump out? If the car was going at the rate of 
20 miles an hour, how did he escape being dashed to pieces? Mr. Sheriff, we 
have no disposition to think hardly of you, but your account of this matter—if it 
is your account—does not hang well together. 











The Honourable the Chief Justice Chipman of New Brunswick, Mrs. Chip- 
man, and Neice, sailed for Liverpool on Wednesday in the Oxford. We regret to 
hear that the worthy and learned gentleman is not in good health. 

The Governor General the Right Hon. Poulett Thomson,is we learn absent to 
visit Nova Scotia, for what purpose it is not distinctly stated. 

The Great Western sailed on Wednesday with 152 passengers ! 





IMPORTANT FROM JAMAICA. 

By the arrival of the schooner Gov. Arnold, we have received files of Jamaica 
papers to the 3d inst., and by that of the brig Kenawha we have been furnished 
by Kingston papers to the 6th. The advices by both are of interest. 

On the 26th of May a serious riot occurred at Falmouth, between a number 
of Africans, who had been indented as apprentices, aided by a Baptist preacher 
named Ward, and a detachment of police. It seems that Ward had harbored 
several of the Africans. A warrant was issued for their apprehension, but Ward 
interfered, and obstructed the police in the performance of their duty, telling the 
‘negroes not to procee—that they were free men. ‘The latter threw themselves 

down and refused to go with the police. A crowd collected, and the police in at- 
| tempting to remove them, were saluted with a shower of stones, by which seve- 
| ral were wounded. After much disturbance and difficulty some of the Africans 
| were secured and conveyed in a cart, under an escort of soldiers. The latter 
| were assaulted by the mob with stones, and their weapons not being loaded they 
| suffered considerably, without being able to retaliate upon their assailants. At 

length Dr. Mason, a magistrate, addressed the mob, and induced them to disperse. 

—Several of the ringleaders were subsequently arrested. Major Huey, three 
| privates, and a police man, were severely wounded. 

The trial of the individuals concerned in the riot took place a few days after, 
but had not terminated on the 3rd inst., when the Gov. Arnold sailed. ‘The evi- 
dence thus far inculpates Ward very deeply, and proves him to have been the 
chief originator of the disturbances. 

| We learn verbally that great excitement prevailed in the island, and that this 

| scene of riot and disorder is most probably but a prelude to greater disturbances. 

| An act has passed the colonial legislature for abolishing arrest in civil cases, 

| except in certain cases, for extending the remedies of creditors against their 
debtors and their property, and for providing for the relief of insolvent debtors. 

|.—New Orleans Bee. 

| The New Orleans Courier throws a little more light upon this affair at Jamai- 

|ca. That paper states, on the authority of a gentleman who was in Jamaica at 

| the time, that the Africans in question—about 100 in number—were recently 
rescued from a captured slaver—that they were “placed with ”—that is, we 

presume hired to, a planter, from whose service they were removed by some co- 

loured men, acting under the advice and countenance of Mr. Ward. That con- 

stables were despatched to take them back, but were opposed by Mr. Ward and 

his friends. That a company of troops was then sent against them—a fight ery 

| sued, the troops were repulsed, and the commander and 19 of his men wounded. 

















| After this an overwhelming force was sent from Kingston, another engagerént 


took place, and the Africans and their friends were overcome, about 1 
being killed and wounded, and the leaders taken prisoners. 
preachers had been arrested and ordered to leave the island. 
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inflicted on their peaceable and respectable fellow subjects, but intend to do so to 
a certain extent ere long. In the meantime we will raise the curtain upon one | 
actof the disgusting draina. On the 20th Feb. last, a Mr. Lott, foreman of the 
Public Ledger newspaper office, was waylaid at night, blindfolded, and carried into | 
a house, and there compelled to disclose matters relative to the office and to his 
employer’s affairs, under the most violent threats and imprecations. Little or no 
satisfaction was obtained for this outrage, and some of the members of the House 
of Assembly resorted to the most unjustifiable means to suppress investigation. 


PRINCE EDWARDS’ ISLAND. 

A Despatch, we understand, has been received by the last Pacl¢t, stating that 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to annex the Magdalen Islands 
to this Island. We have every reason to believe that a clause kas been inserted 
in the Canada Bill, now before Parliament, to that effect. We shall take the 
earliest opportunity of laying the fullest information we receive on this highly 
interesting and important subject before our readers, the most of whom, we have 
no doubt, will be much gratified to hear that such a measure is iz contemplation. 
— Charlottetown Gaz. 
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For the Albion. 
GLENCOE, OR THE FATE OF THE MACDONALDS. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. By T. N. Talfourd, Esq., Author of “ Yon.” 

It would be as great a violatiOn of good taste to pass, on the one hand, un- 
noticed, a work written by the author of “ Ion,’ as, on the other, to dwell on the 
platitudes and common-places of ordinary book-makers with particularity and cir- 
cumstance. Mr. Taifourd has well approved himself to be at once a poet, a 
scholar, and a critic ; and therefore, though one may easily be pardoned for unre- 
flecting admiration of that which comes from his pen, yet it behoves his critics 
to weigh well whatsoever they may feel disposed to disapprove. He has drunk 
deeply at the purest of streams, and has imbibed an inspiration with his draughts 
to which we cannot fail to listen with respect, and from which we must dissent 
with caution. 

It is uevertheless unfortunate for the literary fame of Serjeant Talfourd that 
his first great work had an advantage which no subsequent writings of the same 
author could possibly enjoy,—an ordeal, namely, of nearly the fourth space of 
time allotted to the mortal life of a human being, during which, from time to time, 
he could correct the errors of his plot, harmonize his incidents, polish his lan- 

age, and turn his periods. He could lop off his excresences, prune his redun- 
ly fill all meagre passages, and adorn the whole with appropriate circum- 
stances as they rose up ina mind awake and conscious of the adventitious aids 
which extensive reading and observation could supply. Accordingly it came 
forth to the world a highly finished drama, and containing all the marks of a po- 
etic temperament, a fertile imagination, smooth, elegant, and flowing versification, 
an extensive knowledge of the ancient Greek peivading principle—that of Fate 
—and a felicitous aptitude in turning all things to the advancement of his fable 
and its moral. After brooding long in secret over the beloved object of his fancy, 
he committed it to the press, and suddenly—like Lord Byron and a few others— 
“he awoke and found himself famous.” Deservedly so; for although he should 
never again issue a work soaring above mediocrity, yet “Ion” will live as long 
as English literature shall subsist. 

When the learned Serjeant at length put forth his first play. it was done with 

eat diffidence,being only a very small edition to be used chiefly as presents to his 
Fienda, and it was then believed by the author himself shat he would not again en- 
list himself a candidate for literary honours in the critical world ; for although the 
temple of Themis, of whom he is an efficient and highly approved minister, too 
often furnishes sacrifices for the altar of Melpomene, yet he did not seem tothink 
the worship of both compatible, and to the former he was become devoted. But 
let no one presume to say “thus far will I go, and no farther ;” in the publica- 
tion of an occasional sonnet or a few fugitive verses no one considers himself 
committed, but in that of a five act Tragedy the Rubicon is passed, he is a deci- 
ded litterateur, he is‘ condemned to everlasting redemption,” and the rest of his 
life, will-he, nill-he,-is devoted to work out that redemption. It is only “ the dull 
cold ear of death” which flatterers cannot soothe, and the praise from without 
which is but an echo of the conscious satisfaction within, is such fuel to flame 
as makes the progress of the fire irresistible. Serjeant Talfourd is now not on- 
ly professedly a public writer, but the legislative champion of writers, and has 
p Mss his utmost energies—as yet with but small success—to the subject of 
authors’ copy-right. But let us confine our present remarks of him to his labors 
as one of the body. 

We say it was unfortunate for him that his first work had gone through such 
lengthened and elaborate revision before it was seen or read by the public ; be- 
cause it had an advantage which his subsequent writings could not enjoy, and 
because anything comparatively more crude must be in the same proportion less 
estimable. This was the case with his ‘‘ Athenian Captive,’” which, although vi- 
gorously conceived and carried out in scholastic fashion, sank in comparison with 
the “ Ion” which it should have preceded, not followed. The same remark ap- 
plies to the play before us, and we may presume that with respect to any future 
works from the same pen, the learned Serjeant has himself created the’standard 
by which'the world in general will be apt to judge him. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood as casting dispraise on the latter dra- 
mas of this excellent writer; on the contrary there is much that is estimable in 
them, they will bear comparison with the best tragedies from other authors that 
have appeared in his days, they only suffer deterioration, inasmuch as they have 
not had the same proportion of the author’s own pruning and correction as that 
with which the * Ton” was favored, and, coming after which, they could not be 
deemed equal unless they were superior. : 

So much, then, for general considerations respecting the writings of Talfourd. 
It is due to him in all candour to keep them in mind, in order to enter the more 
dispassionately and without prejudice into particular examination of the work be- 
fore us ; in doing which Shakspeare has furnished us with an excellent rule, viz., 
that we should “nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 

In the preface to this play, Sergeant Talfourd expresses himself with a vir- 
tuous horror and indignation, concerning the outrage and atrocity which have 
given a lasting name to the “ Massacre of Glencoe” and which have affixed an 
ignominious stamp on the name of William the Third, as lasting as that of Eliza- 
beth with regard to the unfortunate Mary, but infinitely blacker and more odious 
in its character. The author had earnestly wished that the immortal pen of 
Scott should be engaged in perpetuating the memory of the guilty deed, and it 
is only in default of this that he has assumed the task himself. But we suspect 
that ‘‘ the wizard of the North” viewed the subject more correctly than the dra- 
matist has done. The genius of Scott could invest any tale with charms or with 
horrors to the full extent of its bearing ; he had a ready aptitude to seize on cir- 
cumstances calculated to give interest to his story, and he was Jacobite enough 
to avail himself eagerly of an incident so atrocious in its nature, and so moving 
in the Jacobite cause, if he could have turned it to effective account as a novel. ° 

But if the ramifications of the story were too extensive to be carried out in a 
tale, how much less likely is it that it could be condensed into adrama’? Tocon- 
stitute the ‘‘ Massacre” the main action of the piece would be to make the 
play a continued scene of blood and horror from which the mind recoils, and for 
which the tragedy of the English drama is already too notorious ; and to make 
ita mere incident in the piece is to ro’ it of the dreadful importance which is 
due to it. For the affair itself is of so recent 2 date that all the details are in 
broad daylight before us; we cannot view it through the long vista of time, like 
a transaction of ancient days, and affix to it figments of our own, without destroy- 
ing the vraisemblance of the description. The imagination of the poet is there- 
fore in a measure paralysed, because the proximity of the time confines him to 
nearly the exact historic truth. 

Here, consequently, the author has found his main difficulty, and he has man- 
aged the matter so skilfully, that, with a more appropriate name to his play than 
* The Massacre of Glencoe” would have been, he has been able to touch so far 
on that detestable transaction as to give a lively idea of it without shocking too 
greatly the better feelings of our nature, and to adhere to the historic action of 
the dramatis persone with sufficient regard to fact, without cramping the ener- 
gies of genius by a too close and dry adherence to all its inferior and more min- 
ute details. 

The principal character in the Drama, by-the-bye, is a purely fictitious one, 
and the poet has sought for him even in the regions of rornance, but he is not the 
worse hero on that account, and had Mr. Talfourd confined himself purely to fact 
herein, he would perhaps have been puzzled to find place for a due proportion of 
elevated sentiment. Halbert Macdonald is here depicted as the eldest son of 
ene whose family have long disputed the chieftainship oi the clan with those who 
held it de facto ; his mind, though a generous and liberal one, has been strongly 
imbued with the spirit of the existing feud, and at the time of his father’s mortal 
indisposition he is prepared to carry that feud out with zeal; but the voice of a 
weird woman—or one presumed to possess second sight—impels him to submit to 
the actual chief, and he is told by her that “the moment in which the chieftain- 
ship shall devolve to him, will be fatal to his family.” From that time he sedu- 
lously struggles against all feelings of animosity, and practises the most rigid self- 
denial. The mother of Halbert has brought up an orphan (Helen Campbell) 
the daughter of a deceased member of the false Hed of Argyle, and with this 
gitl Halbert is deeply in love ; he believes his love reciprocated, but Helen cher- 
ishes an affection for his younger brother Henry, who, having gone forth to seek 
his fortunes, is an officer in an Argyle regiment. Now comes the plot. 

The Clan Macdonald of Glencoe have been steadfast adherents to the house of 
Stuart, have been dilatory in submitting to William the Third, and by accident 
the day of grace has before that submission is registered. A ‘military 
force is ordered into their neighbourhood, with directions to put to death every 
male of the clan, under seventy years of age. Before the soldiers arrive how- 
ever, the submission is registered, andthe commander, a Campbell, is unwillingly 
oblized to await farther instructions. Henry Macdonald, who serves in the de- 
tachnent, being jealous of his brother Halbert, and stung by despair, lends him- 

self tothe wicked purposes of the Campbell commander (Glenlyon) and uncon- 
sciouslyig the messenger for those instructions which are to produce the utter 
extinctionnf his race. In the meantime the officers and soldiers receive the ut- 
most kindne:s and hospitality from the chief and all the clan; and it is whilst 
they are partd:ing of a sumptoous feast that the orders are confirmed for the in- 
stant murderousbutchery of the unsuspecting Macdonalds. This is done at break 
of the day followng the feast, the murder is complete, as not a sou! escapes ; 
Halbert just lives lng enough to know that the chieftainship is his, and then dies 
of his wounds, and Henry too late discovers that his generous brother, having 
learnt the mutual affection of Henry and Ellen, has sacrificed his own feelings 
and made preparation to unite them. Henry rushes off the stage in despair to 
meet inevitable death, aid the piece closes. 
The principal characters in this play are fictitious, and the massacre is but an 
incident. In no uther way could it have been managed to bring that horrible 
wholesale murder before an audience without creating disgust ; yet, as it is, it 


fails to communicate its whole weight of treachery and detestable faithlessness. | 
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But the author has had other objects in view, among these are the exhibition of | 
Highland credulity with regard to second sight, the depiction of revengeful feel- 
ings, however awakened, in a warlike and passionate race, together with the 
workings of other emotions, generated under the circumstances of their way of 
life. ‘The poetry is generally flowing, the versification smooth, the language ele- | 
gant but somewhat deficient in passion. The following is in a sweet strain, ex- 
pressive of enjoyment amidst wild country scenery. 
Helen, O say not so ;—there’s not a day but bears 

Its blessing on its light. If Nature doles 

Her gifts with sparing hana, their rareness sheds 

Endearments her most bounteous mood withholds 

From greenest valleys. The pure rill which casts 

Its thread of snow-like lustre o’er the rock 

Which seems to pierce the azure sky, connects 

The thoughts of earth with heaven, while mightier floods 

Roar of dark passions. The rare sunbeam wins | 

For a most slight existence human care, 

While it invests some marble heap with gleams 

Of palaced visions. If the rufts of broom 

Whence fancy weaves a chain of gold, appear 

On nearer visitation, thinly strewn, 

Each looks a separate bower, and offers shade 

To its own group of faries. The prized harebell 

Wastes not its dawning azure on a bank 

Rough and confused with loveliness, but wears 

The modest story of its gentle life 

On leaves that love has tended ; nay, the heath, 

Which slowly from a stinted root, unfolds 

Pale lilac blossoms,—image of a maid 

Rear’d in a solitude like this,—is bless’d, 

Instead of sharing with a million flowers 

One radiant flush,—in offering its faint bloom 

To fondest eyes. 

The following description of Iona breathes the very spirit of poetry. 
Halbert. When a fragile bark 

Convey’d our little household to partake 

The blessing that yet lingers o’er the shrine 

Of desolate Iona, the faint breath 

Of evening wafted us through cluster’d piles 

Of gently-moulded columns, which the sea— 

Softening from tenderest green to foam more white 

Than snow-wreaths on a marble ridge—illumed 

As ’twould dissolve and win them ;—till a cave, 

The glorious work of angel architects 

Sent on commission to the sacred isle, 

From which, as from a fountain, God’s own light 

Stream’d o’er dark Evurope—in its fretted span 

Embraced us.—Pedestals of glistening black 

Rose, as if waiting for the airy tread 

Of some enraptured seraph, who might pause 

To see blue Ocean through the sculptured ribs 

Of the tall arch-way’s curve, delight to lend 

His vastness to the lovely. We were charm’d, 

Not awe-struck ;—for The Beautiful was there 

Triumphant in its palace. 

Amidst many poetical beauties, and sentiments of noble kind, we might go on 
to select a large bouquet, culled from so rich a garden, yet fail to give adue im- 
pression of its beauties; the following however must not be omitted. 

Halbert. Is it so? 
Is ancient sanctity, which sheds its grace 
Upon the infant’s sportiveness, and cleaves 
To the old warrior when he falls, a thing 
To mock at? But I wrong you there: I know 
Your heart then spoke not. I could cherish pride 
In your gay valour, if a generous cause 
Had won its aid ;—nay, deeming Scotland lost, 
If you had sought your fortune at the court 
Of England, I had borne it ;—but to join 
With these domestic traitors—men who know 
The rights they sell; who understand the ties 


D*; ELLIOTT, Oculist, 261 Broadway, entrance in Warren st., continues his prac- 
tice to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 
From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be at- 
tended during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a prac- 
titioner favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Me- 
dical Society, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Dr. W. paid much attent** 1 to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Elliott’s peculiar mode ©. vperation ana reatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !? 


Patronised by the a Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—These preparations are 
deemed the most important discoveries ever brought before public notice. Their 
valuable properties have been fully proved throughout England ; and although but re- 
cently introduced here, every trial attests their extraordinary powers. A single in- 
stance is selected : : P ‘ 

Dear Sir—Allow me to state my entire confidence in your specific, for the cure of the 
Rheumatism. Having been severely attacked with that disease in my hip and knee, I 
was entirely prostrated, and totally unable to touch my foot tothe ground. By the ad- 
vice of a friend I was induced to try your remedy, and must confess it operated like ma- 

ic ; in one day I was greatly relieved, and on the second | believe perfectly cured, as I 
ave not been troubled with it since. Ihave been induced to pen this certificate in jus- 
tice to you and for the benefit of my fellow citizens. Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Assistant Alderman of the 17th Ward. 
To Dr. Powell. 


There are five kinds of Cerates, and also a Liniment, each adapted ‘to give prompt 
relief in different diseases and injuries, viz : 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &c. 

The Liniment is applicable in all casés where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre. 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 
ju20rf. 57 Broadway, N. Y 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 

SS. LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally po to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
giowing “tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty | combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable World corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 

graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. . 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned againstjimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. ; anh x 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
of the Union, in bottles. , Jy. 27—eowly* 

“ BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 Ist February, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, lst September, lst October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin $100, exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, whiclr will be furnished upor 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

Uy An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 

4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October &th December 

The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly enlarged. , : 

The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) pe New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 


Apr. 11. 








From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 


mar 28 tf 











Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 











Which, through the wastes of centuries, cement 
Our clans, and give the sacred cord one life | 
Of reverential love ; for whom these hills 

On the clear mirror of their childhood cast 
Great shadows ; who have caught their martial rage 
From deeds of Wallace and of Bruce, and learn’d 

To temper and enrage it with the sense 

Of suffering beauty, which from Mary’s fate 

Gleams through dim years ; and who conspire tu crush 
These memories in men’s souls, and call the void 
They make there, freedom—is a deed to weep for ! 

Henry. I may not hear the comrades whom I love 
Thus slander’d. 

Halbert. You shall hear me while I speak 
Of that which nearly touches you, as one 
Of a small—branded-——poor—illustrious race ; 

Who boast no fertile pastures ; no broad lake } 
Studded with island woods, which make the soul 
Effeminate with richness, like the scenes 

In which the baffled Gampbells hid their shame, 
And scorn’d their distant foes. Our boasts are few, 

Yet great :—a stream which thunders from its throne, 
As when its roar was mingled with the voice 

Of eldest song, from age to age retain’d 











| 


In human hearts ;—wild myrtles which preserve a 


Their hoard of perfume for the dying hour 
When rudeness crushes them ;—rocks which no flowers 
Of earth adorn, but, in themselves austere, | 
Receive The Beautiful direct from Heaven, 
Which forces them to wear it,—shows their tops | 
Refined in air; compels their darkest steeps | 
Reluctant to reflect the noontide sun 
In sheeted splendor—wreathes around them clouds 
In glorious retinue, while they float 
Slowly, or rest beneath the sable heights, 
In their brief fleecy loveliness grow proud 
To wait upon The Lasting.—And the right | 
To walk this glen with head erect, you sold 
For bounties which Argyle could offer! | 
The interest with respect to Henry and Ellen is considerably lessened by the 
wavering disposition with which the poet has indued them, and the main story 
would — have been heightened had he not made the actual sufferers in 
the “Massacre” of so small dramatic importance. With regard to the great 
atrocity itself also, we sce but the effect, the moving cause is scarcely dwelt 
upon, namely, the hatred, jealousy, and cupidity of certain adjoining clans, to- 
gether with the proverbial falsehood of that generation of the clan Campbell. 
On the whole, this play will please the cultivated ear, even in representation, 
and every reader, in the perusal ; but it lacks the energy necessary to carry it | 
through the indiscriminate multitude with the applause it deserves. 7. 


| 








TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, in tendering their acknowledg- 
ments for the very liberal support which they have received since the opening of 
their Branch Establishment in New York, would respectfully intimate the removal of 
the latter from No. 20 Warren street to No. 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton 
House ; where they will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashiona- 
ble articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best 
London manufacture. , / 

S. & M. beg likewise to announce, that they will receive regularly by the steam ves- 
sels, the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manufactory in London ; and 
from the great facilities afforded by these vessels, they will at all times be able to exe- 
cute orders given here, within a couple of months. Jun 13-4t. = 


ARATOGA SPRINGS.—The subscribers most respectfully inform their fnends and 

the public generally that the United States Hotel is now in complete order and open 
for the reception of company. THOMAS & MARVIN. 
United States hotel, Saratoga Springs, June 6, 1840. Jul3-lis2os 


ENNISON’S iatest Premium Refrigerators. Ordersreceived at the office, 150 Fultone 
street. ma 16-tf. 
Gi HOTEL.—The subscriber has recently added to his establishment, the house 

No. 64 Broadway which he has fitted up and furnished appropriately, more particular- 
ly with reference to the accommodation of families and those desirous of having parlors 
attached to their sleeping rooms. A private entrance to No. 64 is on Broadw ay. Also,a 
hall communicating with the hotel. 


The ~ will be continued on the European plan, which has given so much satisfac- | 
tion to all. 


The bathing apartments in the lower part of the house are in readiness for use from 6 
o'clock A. M. till 111-2 P.M. 

The proprietor takes this opportunity of returning his most grateful acknowledgments 
to those who have so handsomely patronized him from the first moment he was identified | 
with the “ Globe,” and pledges himself to endeavor by the most unremitting attention to | 
merit a conun ance of their kindness. F. BLANCARD. 




















New York, May 24, 1840 
The Roston Couner, Philadelphia U.S. Gazette,Baltimore American, Washington Globe 
and National Intelligencer, Charleston Courier, Mobile Journal, New Orleans Bee and 
True American, Natchez Courier, Louisville Advertiser, Cincinnati Gazette, Montreal } 
Gazette, and Quebec Mercury will please give the above advertisement ten insertions in 
their papers, and forward their bills to F.B., through any of their friendsin N. Y., for 
payment ju20-4t* 


| S. Whitney, and Cambridge, 


Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. : 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new a for the a | of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days of 8 from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 

, York. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
Iowa W. W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16, June 8} “* 8,April 1, “ 16 


Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, “ 24, Ss * *& = 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16,March 8, “ 24\Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 98 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, * 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson; “ 16,April 8, “ 24 Feb. 1, “ 16, “* 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,') “ 24, * 16, Aug. §8| “* 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, “ 24)Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, \J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8! “ 8,July 1, “ 16 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— : 
Ships. Masters. re of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 





York. London. 
W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
S. B.Griffing, | “ ‘en. «= Bi es = & 
T. Britton, |} “ 90, “ 20, “ 20March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Champlin, Feb. i, June i, Oct. 11 * 1 * WY “17 
D Chadwick, i. TS. Bee Set ew tC: 


fy 


F. H. Hebard, sn * @, * 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
] “ 17, “ 17 “ 


St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Wellington, 
Quebec, 





‘ 

Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. ’ 17 

Samson, R. Sturgis, ; « 0 * 10, * ft. 2. ee. 6 US 

President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 

Ontario, \H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 

Toronto, |R. Griswold, | * Ke * we °° Oe * &*+ & &oe 
“ 


Westminster, (G. Moore, 20, “ 20, “ QiJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 














Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, — |Higgins, | “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept 1,Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Bartow, “0, *“ 10 ©“ WY FY *& % OF 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “ 95, « 951 “ 13, “, 13, «© 43 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
Independence, |Wortman, o7,« 7 ew Ae ge «a eee 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13:0ct. 1, Feb 1, June ¢2 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, Cs 6 6 Meee Soh Sa 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, “ 95) “ 13, “ #43, “© 42 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 





Roscoe, 


H. Huttleson, “ 
S. Whitney, 


Thompson, 





Lal wy 
“13, “ 43, “ I3\Nov 1, March I, July t 
Columbus, Cropper, a “1 *« 7 « rr me 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “95, « 95, “« 95) « ae: ee 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, ‘ 6 ow « 95 « oO 
| 


United States, J.G. Fisher, | “13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. } 





England, B. L. Waite, “ 19, “ 19, “ yg) « q, rn 7, “ 7 
Garrick, |A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 925, “ o5 « 13, “ #13, “ 49 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commandgd, with elygant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 


cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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